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PEEPACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION 

Bt YyBTTB GuiLBEItT 

What a pity, says the author, that the ro- 
mances in our own lives cannot end as they do 
in books. The story that follows is a page from 
my own life, and it is precisely one of those 
real experiences which do not end as they do 
in books. It is the story of the heart, the story 
of a tender, affectionate soul, cruelly disillu- 
sionized by the coldness and indifference of a 
woman. But this woman felt grateful to the 
man who laid at her feet the great passion of 
his life, because she was familiar with the strug- 
gles of existence, because she knew how rarely 
is found true sincerity of the hetirt and the soul; 
and although she was never able to respond to 
his respectful and violent love, she consoled it 
as best she could with the soothing words of a 
mother who sings her first-bom to sleep with a 
lullaby. Tears have gone by since the occur- 
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complexion. A slight moustache covered 
his upper lip; his smile disclosed fine, white 
teeth. 

As he opened the door he slightly recoiled, 
taken aback at being caught in neffUgS, and 
with his palette and brushes in his hand. 
Jeanne at once introduced herself: 

^ Mademoiselle Jeanne Saulier.^' 

He bowed, held out his hand to Bosel, whom 
he knew, and said: 

"Please come in. My servant is out. . You'll 
excuse me." — 

He was taken completely by surprise — ^he 
was hard at work — he had not expected the 
pleasure. And as he apologized he led them 
into the studio, an immense room magnifi- 
cently lighted by large bay windows from 
which could be seen the continual movement 
in the crowded street beneath. Here again 
one received the impression of being in a 
schoolhouse. With its bare whitewashed 
walls and plain furnishings the studio had the 
appearance of a big classroom. A few can- 
vases, hung here and there, were the only 
spots of warmth and color amid the general 
monotony. 
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Clairin now turned to look at his visitors. 
Jeanne was tall and slender and looked pretty 
in her spring gown. In the full light of the 
studio and contrasted with her red hair her 
face seemed quite white. Hosel, standing at 
her side, was a man in the forties, very fat, 
]oy\aX faced, and with a heavy moustache. He 
was still panting from the exertion of climbing 
the stairs. Both seemed very intimate and 
addressed each other in the familiar second 
person singular. They were both connected 
with the theatrical world, she as a star and 
he as an amateur playwright. 

Loquaciously and rapidly Jeanne explained 
the object of their call: 

"Fm very pleased we found you in. Mon- 
sieur, for I was very curious to meet you. It 
will amuse you when I tell you why. I saw 
your red-haired peasant woman yesterday 
among the pictures at the Exposition des In- 
dependants. Is not the peasant myself? She 
is the very image of me — ^my features, my face, 
my figure. My friends all recognized me, and 
you may imagine my astonishment. At first 
I naturally thought it had been done in jest, 
but Rosel assiu*es me that you did not know 
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me, that you had never seen me, and I thought 
that so funny that — here I am." 

Clairin stood listening^ ahnost confused. 
This tall young woman intimidated him, and 
while she was speaking he rolled his brushes 
between his fingers and the color on his cheeks 
heightened perceptibly. It was quite true, he 
did not know her, he had never seen her, going 
rarely to the theatres, devoting all his time to 
his work. His only distraction consisted in 
spending his evenings with some of his fellow 
artists, discussing art. He explained this in a 
low tone, ashamed for the first time at having 
to confess that he was so little the man of the 
world and so much of a hermit. Hosel, stand- 
ing a few paces away, was watching them both 
and seemed to be enjoying himself hugely. 
Then Jeanne questioned him. Was it a model 
who had posed for the figure? And when she 
learned that he had painted her from intuition 
she saw in it a sign of an affinity between them, 
a sure indication that they were destined to 
meet and to become friends. 

They chatted. She wanted to buy the pic- 
ture, and was disappointed when she heard 
that it was sold. But Hosel suggested: 
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** There's an eaay way out of the difficulty. 
Suppofle you ask him to paint your portrait" 

" Will you? " she asked. 

« Yes, Tm willing." 

And she lingered there inspecting the studio. 
A small portrait resting on the easel attracted 
her. It was that of a smiling young girl with 
the grace and coquettish poise of a woman. 

**0! how sweet that young girl is! Look^ 
Bosel^ isn't that exquisite? " 

She wanted to see all there was on the walls, 
in the portfolios, everywhere. She admired 
all the sketches, drawings and croquis, praising 
everything with childish enthusiasm. Hosel, 
who boasted of a grandfather among the 
painters of the romantic school, approved 
everything she said by sheer good nature. 

" It must be very interesting to paint," said 
Jeanne. ^^ Besides," she added, ^^ it is so de- 
lightful to work when one is bored or sad." 

Clairin smiled. 

"I never feel bored; I am never sad," he 
replied. 

She looked at him surprised. Then she said: 

^ You are fortunate." 

They talked on, the one close to the other. 
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very friendly after ten minutes' acquaintance, 
and now he felt quite at ease with her. He 
noticed that her hair was dyed. He could tell 
that by the dark brown roots. Her eyebrows 
also were of the natural brown, but the red dye 
suited her charming face, roguish and serious 
as it was at the same time. 

Jeanne gossiped freely with her usual mobil- 
ity of features, gestures and pantomime. The 
conversation touched upon twenty subjects, 
drifted away, came back, capricious and full of 
the unexpected. Clairin, amused, questioned 
her about the theatrical life, about her fellow 
artistes, who must be jealous of her; and she 
unbosomed herself freely, telling him every- 
thing, confiding in him as if he were a life-long 
friend. 

Yes, the other women were all jealous and 
detested her, just as if it were her fault if she 
had been lucky, if she loved her work, if she 
were less stupid than the others. The theatre 
had tempted her and she had ventured to try it, 
that's all. She had succeeded; so much the 
better! She worked hard enough to try and 
please, rehearsing, experimenting. There were 
nights when she could not sleep after studying. 
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when her head was feyerish; and the next day 
what headaches she had I But it was so delight- 
ful to learn new songs and to sing them^ to have 
a public of one's own, to recite to it as one would 
speak to friends in a drawing-room ! So, when 
she was learning a new song, oust! no one 
must be there, she must be alone; she put her 
hands behind her back, holding a cane so as not 
to make gestures. When she was a little girl 
they made her hold herself like that because 
she stooped all the time — 

A sunbeam streaming through the window 
ran sportfully over her face; she was bathed in 
a golden glow. In the studio floated a sweet 
odor of white carnations. All at once, without 
seeking a transition, she exclaimed: 

^ Ah, you like flowers! I have a mania for 
them, too. I put them all over my house.'* 

Then she asked him what time it was, and 
when she learned it was past three she rose 
with a little gesture of alarm. 

*' Quick, let's go! I have a rehearsal! Au 
revoir! Come and see me. Rue de RivolL I'm 
always home after five. We'll have another 
talk about my portrait" 

When they were gone Clairin noticed lying 
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on the studio floor one of lier gloves which she 
had forgotten, a little white glove, smelling of 
heliotrope. 

As he recalled the tall red-headed woman 
who had just left, and remembered her viva- 
cious speech, rapid gestures and supple move- 
ments, he thought her very interesting. And 
he put the glove away carefully in a drawer. 
He did not know why, but it gave him great 
pleasure to think that she was his friend. 



CHAPTER n 

The many lights overheated the room and 
the air was stifling. There was a great crush of 
people whOy seen from the ontside hall^ seemed 
a struggling mass of dress coats and bright-hued 
gowns. The evening was already advanced. 
The men's shirt fronts were b^inning to 
rumple and the women's bare shoulders were 
moist with perspiration^ which also rolled down 
in big drops from the brows and necks of the 
fat men. There was an uninterrupted clatter 
of conversation and laughter which interfered 
with the full enjoyment of the concert. 

It was a musicale given by a well-known 
painter. Jeanne^ who was on the programme, 
arrived after the theatre, with Hosel for an 
escort. Perfectly at ease, she shook hands 
right and left, talking animatedly, adding to 
the noise, and in the small antechamber re- 
served to the artists a circle of dress coats im- 
mediately formed around her. 
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Her shock of red hair that flamed above the 
men's heads revealed her presence to Clairin. 
lie hastened to her^ working his way with diffi- 
culty. 

^ Hallo, man peUt pei/nt/rel ^^ she exclaiihed 
as she caught sight of him. 

He looked at her smiling, glad to see her 
again, and the rosy color of his youthful and 
girMike face contrasted oddly with his fashion- 
ably cut dress suit. She asked abruptly: 

^ And what have you got to say? " 

^ Oh, nothing," he replied, " it's dreadftdly 
warm here.'' 

Then he thought to himself: 

^ What an idiot I ami" 

Around them the group of dress coats grad- 
ually dwindled away. The heads — ^male and 
female — disappeared one by one like flowers 
that one gathers. They remained alone with 
RoseL Clairin felt that he wanted to say 
something; he would like to have said: ^^ I 
came only on your account." He did not dare, 
and he stood there, looking at her, twisting his 
gloves awkwardly. 

On the other side of the room applause burst 
forth like heavy rain falling. In the small ante- 
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chamber the guests ceased talking and cried: 
" Bravo! *' The host came to fetch Jeanne, and 
as soon as she appeared on the stage a hubbub 
of expectation ran in ripples over the rows of 
chairs. 

Olairin sat down, overcome by the heat, his 
opera hat between his knees. Bosel was stand- 
ing near him, touching his shoulder and seem- 
ingly so happy at being able to hold Jeanne's 
fan and handkerchief that Clairin gave a sig- 
nificant smile, which meant: " Don't you ever 
leave her? " 

Kosel probably understood it, for he whis- 
pered in the young man's ear: 

" It's like this every night." 

It was true. Rosel was kind and paternal, 
and she had him constantly around her. They 
were so often met together, both in town and 
in the Bois, that Paris had ended by coupling 
their two names. But no one knew what their 
true relations were. Jeanne was a strange 
woman, and nothing amused her so much as to 
give the outside world a false opinion concern- 
ing herself. She passed her time in deceiving 
everybody in this regard, and very few had ever 
been able to read her or could say what her 
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true character really was. Those who did not 
know her personally imagined her to be fond 
of gaiety and a life of excitement. Others, 
her friends, seeing her so frank, so free in her 
manners, so mannish, believed her to be with- 
out desire, and declared she had a cold temper- 
ament. Both were mistaken. Jeanne was 
simply a sensible woman who had been able to 
restrain her feelings and lead a virtuous life 
by sheer force of will. Having started from 
nothing, she had courageously climbed her 
way up the ladder, and her patience and tenac- 
ity had won for her a brilliant position in the 
artistic world. Seeing her lanky body, her 
droll eyes, now laughing, now sad, it was diffi- 
cult to believe that that little red-haired head 
contained so much lucidity and intelligence. 
Her personality presented something abnormal, 
a disconcerting phenomenon of cerebral refine- 
ment and feminine force. 

Again the applause burst forth. She was 
already returning, covered with flowers, amidst 
stampings and recalls. The hum of conversa- 
tion began again, while another niunber suc- 
ceeded her on the stage. 

" My fan, Bosel; I must dry myself.'' 
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She sank on a chair, and was quickly sur- 
rounded by people who complimented her; she 
replied to everybody, quite at ease. Near her 
was an unoccupied chair. Catching sight of 
Clairin, who was flitting here and there in the 
crowd like a butterfly, she called to him: 

" Here, sit down there. You can hold my 
flowers.'^ 

It made him very happy to be thus noticed, 
and to dissimulate his joy he wiped his face 
with his handkerchief. The chatter and 
laughter soon became more general, to be in- 
terrupted every few minutes by an impatient 
" Hush! " from some disgruntled music lover. 
Jeanne was now talking to a thin gentleman 
who had acquired a reputation through his 
perseverance in taking to theatrical managers 
a play which they persisted in rejecting. But 
this had not discouraged him; he was obstinate 
and patient, and never tired of describing his 
scenario. Jeanne was asking him about the 
piece, and the little fold in her lip, the mocking 
expression in her eyes showed that she was mak- 
ing fun of him. Everyone around her under- 
stood, and was laughing; the thin gentleman 
alone noticed nothing. 
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This shocked Claiiin^ and at heart he dis- 
approved of it. Her mockeiy seemed foolish 
and heartless to him. Besides, he did not 
know himself since the b^inning of the 
evening. He was nnnsnallj awkward and 
timid, and he felt nervons and irritable. 
What was the matter with him? Stand- 
ing near him he noticed a kdy whom 
nobody spoke to; he rose and offered her his 
chair. 

" Permit me, madame? " 

And he gently laid on the floor the flowers 
that Jeanne had confided to him and withdrew, 
strolling through the rooms. Yes, that laugh 
of hers was certainly silly, and he felt rather 
sorry. Perhaps the man's play was excellent. 
Why should she assume the attitude of the 
cheap actress and appear malicious before that 
crowd? There were moments when this Paris- 
ian chaff exasperated him; and when he saw 
people laugh at everything, at intelligent re- 
marks as well as at imbecilities, at the street 
beggar with his bizarre-looking head and at the 
pedestrian who breaks his leg in a fall, it made 
him feel like weeping. 

Then all at once he was surprised at his ill 
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humor, at tliis vivacity with which he blamed 
Jeamie. 

Why did he wish her to be more perfect? 
What did it matter to him? What was she to 
him? Nonsense! He was only good to work 
in his studio, isolated. When he went outside 
of it, into the busy world, he at once made him- 
self absurd, busying himself ^vith what did not 
concern him, not knowing how to be the mere 
friend, like other people; unbearable iidth his 
crankiness and child-like sensitiveness. 

It occurred to him to go out, to go away, and 
he reached the anteroom. People were pass- 
ing in and out, and as he was hustled and 
elbowed in this crowd he felt how empty was 
his soul and how feverish his body. Why did 
this woman occupy his thoughts so much? Was 
it not childish? Had he ceased to be the man 
of common sense, the man of logic, who at 
twenty-two lived happy in his solitude, having 
no other desire than to work, no other dream 
than to accomplish the task in hand — a task 
so great that it would suffice to fill his whole 
lifetime? Was he going now to nm after 
empty shadows, to start in vain pursuit of a 
I)etticoat? 
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But as he walked about, irresolute and 
wavering, he perceived Jeanne, who was de- 
parting, followed by Rosel. Hands were 
stretched out toward her as she went by, and 
she passed without seeing him, which made 
him feel very miserable. His eyes followed 
her regretfully as she went down the staircase, 
and his desire to speak to her was stronger than 
his will. He hurriedly followed her and 
leaned over the railing of the lower staircase. 
As she passed she turned and saw him, and 
cried, smiling: 

" Good night" 

Why did he not go down to grasp that hand 
which she offered him? Why did he stay so 
awkwardly in one place? He did not know. 
She had gone away, she had eluded him, and 
he felt himself trembling with an emotion he 
could not control. In a choking voice he 
echoed, " Good night," hesitating to call her 
Jeanne, in short, and the sentence remained 
unfinished, the words stuck in his mouth. And 
as he went back into the crowd, feeling very 
lonely, he silently cursed his stupidity: 

"What an idiot I am!" 



CHAPTER III 

Jeannb came to sit for her portrait. She 
arrived in the studio like a gust of wind, fill- 
ing it with her chatter, the frou-frou of her 
skirts, and her hearty spontaneous laughter. 
She was never able to be punctual, and when 
she kept him waiting too long — one hour, two 
hours — she seemed distressed, and laid the 
blame on the people who bothered her at 
home with their visits. Oh, the theatrical 
life! with all its trials and miseries it was still 
interesting and gay and exciting. She her- 
self was a little sovereign, having her cour- 
tiers, her newspapers, her public. She had 
her enemies also; she could not avoid that. 
One can accomplish nothing without elbow- 
ing others, and it is the fittest who survives. 

She spread about Clairin the intoxicating 

atmosphere of a world he was not acquainted 

with — a world of lights and spangles — that 

world of the stage \vith its intoxicating ap- 
2 
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plntiiMi, itM illuBionRy and studied theatrical- 
Imiii. Tho outlines of her white neck and the 
warm tints of her rod hair disturbed him a 
lltMiS atul long after her departure he re- 
U\\\\%h\ In his fingers a persistent odor of 
Imlloiropo which kept her image constantly 
hoforn him. 

(imduatly he felt that he was losing his 
manly seHousness w*hcn with her, and he was 
Murprimid himself at the puerile gestures and 
ohildisit playfulness he indulged in to please 
Imr. Iter drollery and originality amused 
him and tempted him. 

First he questioned her about Bosel. He 
felt a little Jealous, and when, in speaking of 
him, ho aifocted a reserved tone and smiled 
meaningly, she at once protested. Was he 
like all the others P Did he, too, believe in 
those stupid stories P No, indeed I Eosel 
was nothing to her. No more, in fact, than 
any other man. She lived very quietly, hav- 
ing no time to tliink of such things. No; 
she was not tied down to any one. That 
surprised him, doubtless; yet it was true. 
No man and no intrigues. She was in too 
much need of her brain and her independ- 
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ence. Besides, she lived as she did in order 
to retain her own self-respect and her dig- 
nity as a woman. Did he think that be- 
cause a woman is on the stage she cannot 
be virtuous ? 

And, by snatches, she told him her life. 
First she had been a model in a dressmaking 
establishment, and later, when she was nine- 
teen, she went on the stage as a super. She 
made up her mind that one day she would 
become a great public favorite. This idea 
became fixed in her head, and aU her wishes 
were always realized. But the beginning was 
hard. One day, after her manager had given 
her a part of ten lines, the author said she 
was too lanky. In fact, she was as tall as a 
pole and as thin as a wire. At last they dis- 
charged her because she was good for nothing, 
and then she endured all kinds of misery in the 
provinces from vulgar audiences, who greeted 
her appearance with hisses and derision. 
TVTien she returned to the wings she was cry- 
ing, discouraged, thinking that was the end. 
She could never succeed now, she thought, 
and her companions, malicious little sou- 
brettes, added to her torment. **It serves 
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the Parisian woman right," they sneered. 
** Why didn't she stay in Paris; aren't there 
enough theatres there? Foolish creature, to 
imagine she could hold them with her airs of 
a sick doll! " And a few minutes later she 
had to go before the same audience and sub- 
mit to more insults. 

Ah, how well she remembered those early 
days, those days of utter blackness and de- 
spair I In spite of all, she had kept up her 
courage, she had worked hard, sat up all 
night, rehearsing twenty times the same 
words, the same part, studying, seeking a 
natural attitude, a gesture, a smile, an into- 
nation. At last she seemed to be at the end 
of her troubles, having found an engagement 
at a Paris music hall at twenty francs a night. 
Twenty francs a day was sufBcient for her 
and her mother to live on, and it gave her so 
much encouragement to think that she was 
able to defray all their daily expenses, that 
she took an obstinate pride in devoting her- 
self solely to hard work and in leading a quiet 
and virtuous life, in wresting success from 
Fortune by sheer force of will. 

That is why she was earning to-day what 
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she wanted. She had half a million invested 
in good securities, a fine piece of property in 
the country where her mother lived, and 
* thirty thousand francs' worth of lingerie, 
mon cher!^^ 

As she famished the figures there came 
over her face the serious and thoughtful ex- 
pression of the thrifty and economical house- 
keeper. Clairin stopped painting and came 
nearer to listen, and when she paused, he 
took her hands, exclaiming with emotion: 

"Ah, what a good wife you would make 
any man!" 

Then, after she was gone, he wondered if 
she were not playing with him and his ncH- 
vete. He was suspicious of the artificial 
world in which she lived. But he made in- 
quiries and he learned that Jeanne lived very 
quietly and that, if some malicious gossips 
winked when speaking of Eosel, every one 
acknowledged that she was never seen in dis- 
reputable places. If she had a liaison she was 
very prudent, for no one was cognizant of it. 

One day while she was posing he reverted 
so persistently to her intimacy with Bosel 
that she said: 
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^^ How abeard you are, men cherj to keep 
mentioning him. Sosel is my clown, my 
jester, if yon must know. I am paid twenty- 
five louis every evening to amuse the pub- 
lie; he amuses me for nothing. Eosel likes 
to be seen with me. It is his vanity. He 
would miss it if his friends, when they 
met him, did not say: ^^Well, how is 
Saulier?'' 

And now, having started on this subject, 
she made fun of Bosel. He was so fat and 
homely. When he was eating, she said, his 
eyes became moist and wept all down his 
cheeks as if they were meltintr. Could a 
woman be in love with such a mfn ! 

This essentiaUy feminine observation con- 
vinced Clairin, whereas all her former assur- 
ances had left doubt in his mind. He was 
suddenly relieved from a fixed idea. He felt 
more free and more happy. 

Then she, in turn, questioned him. She 
wanted to know all about his painting and 
his early life, and she learned that he had 
no parents, but lived with an old servant, 
Melanie, who had known him as a child. 
She was like a mother to him, foreseeing all 
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his wants as devotedly as his own conld have 
done. 

But she understood that it saddened him to 
remind him of his loss, and she ceased ques- 
tioning him. And so, with their chatter, the 
hours slipped quickly by, while the portrait, 
on the contrary, advanced very slowly. 



CHAPTER IV 

When the finished portrait had left the 
studio Clairin felt very much depressed. He 
no longer saw Jeanne. He no longer saw 
the smiles that had interested him, and the 
gestures that had amused him, and all at 
once he was surprised how lonely he felt. 
Never before had he been so weary, so dis- 
couraged. He wanted to resume his inter- 
rupted work, to finish that girlish face with 
its half serious, half saucy expression, but 
the picture no longer interested him. He 
thought it colorless and lifeless, like a land- 
scape without sunshine. 

Jeanne had said to him, ^^ You'll come and 
see me, won't you?" yet a week had gone 
by already and he had not called. Perhaps 
he had not dared. He did not know. For 
the past month, since he had known her, in 
fact, he had found himself unusually stupid 
and timid. His life seemed all changed. It 
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seemed to him that he was in oonvalesceiice. 
What ailed him ? 

His mood changed constantly. In the 
morning he lunched with refrains in his head 
and gayety in his heart. He took up his 
palette and brushes and at once laid them 
down again, Ungering idly before his canvas, 
suddenly very unhappy without knowing the 
reason. What could aU at once have robbed 
him of his energy and fixed upon his face the 
mask of gloom ? Who was it that had dark- 
ened his soul and embittered his existence? 
He did not know. He felt only that he was 
an insignificant being, a mere atom, lost 
among the frightful cohorts of humanity. 
He went out into the world and found him- 
self sympathizing with all who suffered. He 
liked to relieve pain, right wrongs, dry tears. 
He thought of absurd sacrifices that he could 
never perform, and the merest triflle — the 
plaintive grinding of a street organ, the games 
of the children, the supplications of a beggar 
— amoved him strangely. He would stop, so 
profoundly touched that the tears welled up 
in his eyes. What did all this mean ? He 
had never felt so much as now that he was 
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not happy, and that something was lacking 
in his life. 

One morning he was strolling in the Bois 
de Boulogne, which was close to his house, 
and a favorite promenade of his. It was a 
glorious spring day, and the numerous riders 
galloping under the green foliage presented 
an animated picture. Clairin turned into one 
of the narrow by-paths, bathed here and 
there in the sunbeams that burst through the 
leafy roof overhead. The air was delight- 
fully warm and full of a delicious odor of 
May blossoms. And as he inhaled deep 
draughts of the health-giving air he felt 
revigorated mentally and physically. 

The Bois was full of promenaders. Pretty 
women in light-colored gowns and shaded 
under dainty parasols, and well-groomed men, 
were going in a stream towards the Acacias. 
The broad roadway was crowded with phae- 
tons and landaus driving in the same direc- 
tion. 

At one time he thought he recognized 
Jeanne, in a close-fitting riding habit, gal- 
loping in the distance. He started to run, in 
an effort to overtake her, taking a short cut 
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through the trees. At the Cafe Chinois she 
stopped to talk with a gentleman, also on 
horseback. Clairin came up to them, but a 
disappointment awaited him. It was not 
Jeanne. The rider was taller, thinner, and 
not so pretty. The uselessness of his pur- 
suit made him so ridiculous in his own eyes 
that it amused him beyond measure, and he 
shook convulsively \vith a nervous laugh that 
he could not control. 

His condition becajne worse. He grew 
uneasy and was taken with sudden and inex- 
plicable anguish. He felt that this unknoAvn 
evn that was brooding in him was becommg 
more tenacious and more painful. He became 
terribly nervous. A step on the stairway made 
him start, and yet he was expecting nobody. 
Whether he came in or went out he stopped 
before the janitor's office hoping for a letter 
which was not to come. TThy? He felt 
misgivings as at the approach of a calamity. 

Often, in the evening, he passed under 
Jeanne's windows. Between the slats of the 
closed shutters he distinguished the light of 
her lamp. And he went away, his mind a 
blank. Was this love? He did not think 
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SO, he tried not to think so; he only knew he 
was very unhappy. How strange to be sad 
— ^to be unhappy without reason! He allowed 
himself to fall into this sad state which caused 
the succeeding days to seem more monoto- 
nous than ever. It made him live without 
thinking, without desires. 

At night he could not sleep, listening to 
the hours strike, and yet feeling the exhaus- 
tion of mortal fatigue. He suffered and he 
concealed his suflfering. When he spoke to 
people he choked back his sobs. He would 
like to have thrown himself on some one^s 
neck, and cry like a child. 

And the days passed in this way, very sad, 
and very empty. 



CHAPTER V 

One evening he found her alone in her 
dressing-room. There were mirrors all 
around the room which reflected all her atti- 
tudes in a long perspective. Jeanne stopped 
short in the act of using her powder puff, and 
stretched out her hand. 

^^ Ah, it's you," she said, with a smile of 
welcome. 

He had decided to come and see her at the 
theatre, not yet daring to go to her house in 
the daytime, for although she always treated 
him kindly and cordially, he was nothing 
more than a friend, and even a stranger. 
The knowledge of this pained him a Uttle, 
although he would not admit it even to him- 
self. 

"Well, mon petit peintre, what is the 
news?" 

She was again using the powder puff, which 
ran over her neck like a little white mouse. 
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" There's nothing new." 

He crossed and took a seat near her. A 
closet hid him partly, and for some minutes 
he watched her without speaking, nervously 
twisting his mustache. It distressed him to 
feel so awkward, and to be only able to make 
stupid answers, which were followed by an 
embarrassing silence. He felt like a child 
every time he found himself in her presence; 
only puerile remarks occurred to him. All 
he felt was an ever-increasing desire to be 
with Jeanne, to spend all his time with her, 
to devote himself exclusively to her. His 
only wish was that she should employ him, 
use him, and make more of a friend of him. 
Yet, to express what he felt, he found only 
childish and foolish phrases. 

" I'm so glad when I'm near you," he said. 

Jeanne looked at him in the mirror, and 
his eyes met the reflection of hers. She con- 
tinued to " make up " without replying. He 
went on: 

" Do you know what you look like now ? " 

"What?" 

"Tou look like a doll." 

" Thanks," she laughed. 
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Then he at once tried to take back what he 
had said. 

" I mean that I like you better when you 
are not * made up.' " 

On his way to the theatre he had deter- 
mined to be bold and speak to her. He 
had collected a number of phrases like one 
collects pearls for a necklace. But now the 
string had broken and the sentences were 
scattered. A foolish timidity disturbed him 
and prevented him from picking them up 
again. However, he could not remain dumb, 
so to say something, he remarked: 

" What dreadful weather we have been 
having! " 

She was washing her hands, splashing the 
water. Then, taking a towel and turning 
towards him, she looked as if she were put- 
ting on her gloves as she dried her fingers 
one after the other. 

*^You don't like the weather? I don't, 
either. It makes me feel like having a good 
cry." 

" Do you ever cry ? " he exclaimed. 

"Why, what made you think I didn't? 
How funny you are ! Do you think I am 
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made differently from other people? No, 
I'm just as silly, and I often cry without 
knowing why." 

Then Clairin took her hand, feeling that 
the ice was broken. 

" I'm so glad," he said. 

" Glad! " she echoed, looking at hini sur- 
prised. " What's the matter with you ? " 

"Nothing, I am merely pleased — to see 
you have a heart. ' ' 

He stopped, embarrassed at having said so 
much. She looked at him a moment, her 
face serious; then, shaking a finger at him, 
said: 

" You're in love, young man." 

He protested and became red. Then he 
made this tactful remark. 

" I assure you I'm not in love with you." 

How flattered she must have felt! He 
cursed his stupidity. What a fool she must 
think hun! He remembered the first day 
that she came to his studio. Then, she 
seemed glad to know him. She admired his 
pictures and was interested in all he was 
doing. How it had all changed ! Now she 
treated him like a child. Wasn't it his own 
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faiQt? Was it not he himself who had 
changed their respective roles ? He no longer 
knew or was himself. What was he doing 
now in this dressing-room near this woman 
who was unwilling to perceive that on a sign 
from her he would kiss the hem of her gown 
and perform a thousand other ridiculous 
things that lovers do in books? Did she 
understand him? Did she appreciate his 
worth? She thought him similar to the 
other men, those hlasSy useless men who came 
up extending their finger-tips and making the 
usual commonplace compliments. He could 
never do that. He wanted to accomplish 
something, to have talent, genius, to shine 
above his fellows, that her attention might be 
attracted to him. Jeanne, meantime, was 
pinning flowers in her corsage and judging 
of their effect. Kothing more was said and 
she was surprised at his silence. 

** Why, how silent you are nowl " A mel- 
ancholy expression had come over his face. 
" I'm afraid that you're playing with me." 
"Poor boy," she murmured, looking at 
him with interest, as at an invalid one is 
taking care of. 
8 
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Then he became more animated. He felt 
as if he were throwing off his torpor. 

"No," he continued, "it's wrong to play 
with me, for I care for you more than all the 
others." 

" They all say that," she replied. 

"Yes," he went on warmly, "but I am 
the most sincere. I would like to be the only 
friend you have." 

She looked at him fixedly for a moment, a 
mocking smile on her lips. Her eyes dis- 
turbed him. He felt she was going to say 
something cold. 

"No, no, mon cherf That would be ter- 
ribly monotonous, I assure you." 

" How unkind you are to-night! " he mur- 
mured. 

Then, having succeeded in connecting a few 
sentences, he went on: 

" Ah, I met you too late. I feel that I 
possess nothing that might make you care 
for me. I am different from the others, may 
be, but yet if I prove to you that I am better 
than they are, that I am more sincere, that 
my attachment is stronger, would you believe 
mCi would you give me what I ask ? " 
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He thought he was about to convince her, 
and he went on, talking as if he held the 
scales of his fate in his hands and was trying 
with all his force to make them descend the 
side he wanted them to go. 

" If you were to say to any of the men 
around you: ^Make this sacrifice for me; 
perform that impossible feat before you ma; 
aspire to win my love, you would soon dis- 
tinguish the true metal from the base. Im- 
pose such a test on me. Say to me, ^ Perform 
that, accomplish this, so I may know your 
worth.' Put me to such a proof." 

He stopped. He could not find a single 
word more. Jeanne, without replying, went 
and took his hat from the chair where it was 
lying and held it out to him. He drew out of 
it his gloves one after the other as if he were 
drawing lottery numbers. He felt grotesque 
standing in this way before her. He wished 
she would put down the collar of his coat, or 
arrange his tie, or make one of her familiar 
gestures. He did not know what he would 
have said to her, but he was sure he would 
have been eloquent. 

Then she spoke. 
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" What a child you are, Clairin. Gk) and 
find some little milliner and tell all that to 
her. It was so pretty ! " 

8he smiled and held out his hat. Then, 
draAving back, she said to him gently: 

" When you are more reasonable, you may 
come and see me again." 

He went out into the wet night feeling 
miserable, and when he reached home he was 
drenched to the skin. 



CHAPTER VI 

Another evening as they were leaving the 
theatre Jeanne said to him: 

" Get in my carriage; I'll put you down at 
your door." 

It was intensely cold. After a very mild 
April, tardy frosts afflicted the first days of 
May. Jeanne had on a large mousquetaire 
hat which she wore in masculine style, and a 
long yellow boa was rolled round her neck. 
Clairin was overjoyed at the idea of driving 
alone with her. 

A small crowd had gathered round the 
stage door to see her come out. Two fops 
stopped and stared, and, as Clairin got into 
the carriage after Jeanne, thej^ both ex- 
changed a meaning smile. 

"Ah, j^ou're verj" much mistaken," 
thought Clairin to himself, as he closed the 
door. '' If you only knew! " 

The carriage started, rolling smoothly 
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along the wooden pavement. The windows 
were frosty, and every now and then a 
bright flash from the street lamps plunged 
into the carriage like indiscreet glances. 
Clairin had at first made himself as small as 
possible, but soon he began to move nearer 
to her and take more room. Then he said: 

^ ^ You looked very pretty this evening, and 
what success you had ! " 

From where she was sitting her voice 
sounded as if it came from a distance, as if 
she were thinking of something else, or as if 
she were not thinkmg at all. 

"Do you think so?" she said noncha- 
lantly. 

At heart, he thought his remark stupid, for 
her success was not on account of her looks, 
but because of her talent. He put out his 
hand trying to find hers, and took hold of 
the boa instead. 

He pulled at it. He had meditated doing 
this for some minutes. He did not know 
why. The knot untied and the boa came 
off in his hands. 

''What are you doing?" she asked, sur- 
prised. 
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** Nothing," he replied, sulkily. 

Childish impulses, desires, came upon him 
in a most inexplicable manner. He felt 
happy, sitting close beside her like this, and 
he did everything that passed through his 
head Avithout reasoning, just to kill time. 
For a few moments they remained silent, and 
he amused himself by running his finger over 
the frosty windows and making designs on 
them. Then his cold finger sought out 
her ungloved hand, put a little bit of ice 
on it, and quickly drew back as if he were 
timid. 

"How silly you are!" she said, impa- 
tiently. 

Then he sulked again and sunk back into 
his comer. How rapidly the coachman was 
driving! What an idiot the man must be! 
At that rate they'd be home in five minutes! 
And he thought of all he could do in five 
minutes. If he were eloquent she would 
think he liked to hear himself talk; if he were 
witty, she would think he had stolen his wit; 
and if he began to be sentimental, she would 
send him away as she did the other night. 
What could he do? He racked his brain. 
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Time was passing, and the carriage was stiU 
rolling on. Suddenly he made up his mind. 
He looked at her in the fugitive light of a 
gas lamp and said: 

" Suppose I kissed you ? " 

" Try," she replied, simply. 

But her tone was so chilling that he did 
not dare. Then as they drew near the house, 
he became morose. Could she not see that 
his levity was hysterical, and that he was not 
responsible for what he was saying? Her 
studied coldness and indifference caused him 
horrible suffering. His wiU power was gone 
and so was his courage. His good humor, 
that had been like a cloak keeping him warm, 
had gone also, and now he felt cold and chilled 
with utter weariness. Twenty times a day he 
thought of writing to her, but when he took 
up his pen he could not find a word to say. 
The sheet of paper appeared so cold and 
so white that the words, instead of remain- 
ing on it, quickly flew away like frightened 
birds on a snow-covered roof. Ah, if she 
knew how he was suffering she would pity 
him! 

The streets through which they were now 
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passing were very dark, and he could hardly 
see her. She remained silent, and that dis- 
tressed him. Yet she mast have known that 
he was only waiting for a word from her to 
tell her all he felt, to explain what made his 
heart heavy. But she was irresponsive; per- 
haps she was laughing at him and his awk- 
wardness. Then he was once more seized by 
an irresistible desire to talk. His naive hope 
of convincing her made him revert to his 
painting, to the oflfering which he mcessantly 
made her of his work, because it was the one 
thing he loved best in the world. 

"I am unhappy, Jeanne, to be so insig- 
nificant in your eyes. I am unhappy because 
in charity you throw me your smiles as you 
would throw pennies to a beggar. I want to 
win your love; to be your one friend. Wait 
for me, give me two years, three years. 
I'll work, I'll accomplish something, I'll 
produce a masterpiece. I'll force people to 
say I have talent. If I only knew that after- 
ward you would take pity on me! " 

It seemed to him that she smiled and that 
her smile said " who knows ? " The carriage 
slowed up and stopped; they had arrived. 
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Jeanne got down, and held out her hand to 
hun. He waited anxiously for her reply, but 
she said carelessly : 

"Good-by, silly boy. Come and see me 
again one of these days." 



CHAPTER Vn 

Thet became better acqaainted, and soon 
their friendship ripened into intimacy. 

Jeanne lived in the Rue de Bivoli, in a large 
apartment with fine, light rooms. All its 
furnishings, entirely characteristic of the 
owner, TeU unconventional and artistic. 
Strangely fa^oned bric-4-brax5, rare pieces 
of porcelain and china, oddly fashioned stools 
and chairs, pieces of sculpture, including sev- 
eral busts of herself, books, canvases framed 
and unframed, were all heaped together in 
picturesc^ue and harmonious confusion. 

Here Clairin met the bohemians, who 
formed the little court that Jeanne dragged 
after her, like a procession, on first nights. 
Speaking of her these satellites would say, 
"We've had great success this evening." 
Their wit, like their costmnes, had the cut of 
a good house. They were all exactlj'^ alike, 
and they addressed each other familiarl3\ 
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At first Clairin kept apart and felt a little 
awkward, not being familiar with their free 
manners and language. And each time he 
was embarrassed he blushed to the roots of 
his hair. Jeanne perceived this and found 
amusement in embarrassing him before the 
others. She would exclaim at most inoppor- 
tune moments: 

* ' You know Clairin's such a good boy. I 
am so fond of him! " 

The blood at once rushed to his cheeks, 
which made Eosel compare him to a ther- 
mometer, the mercury of which rises when 
the weather gets warm. 

She said to him each time: "I wish you 
wouldn't blush like that, you silly boy.'^ 

He impudently denied that he was blush- 
ing. 

^^ I assure you, I'm not." 

He grew more and more scarlet, as if all 
the red bottles in the pharmacies were re- 
flected on him at once. A little fop inspected 
him vn{h curiosity through his eyeglass and 
simpered patronizingly: 

"He'll get over that." 

Clairin immediately detested him. 
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Then he stopped oommg to see her unless 
he knew she was alone. He then would sit 
down close by her side and she would con- 
verse with him with all the freedom of an in- 
timate frieud, making him forget entirely his 
previous humiliation. 

Sometimes he found her seated on the car- 
pet busy arranging flowers in a vase. There 
were flowers everywhere about her room — 
white lilacs, white roses, and white pinks. 
He would kneel down and help her, and when 
they had finished she would decorate his but- 
tonhole. On Sunday she gave him palm 
branches, which he preserved religiously in 
his pocketbook. 

But he could never talk about love, for if 
he did she began to make fun of him again. 
He could not even start the subject without 
annoying her. One day he grew very bold 
and succeeded in kissing her, half in jest. 
She was very angry. 

The following day she received a long let- 
ter which he had spent aU night in writing, 
a letter full of contrition and repentance. 
He was afraid of losing her; he promised to 
ask in future nothing but her friendship. In 
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the feverish lines were both respect and pas- 
sion, and, throughout, the thrill of an ardent 
and tortured soul. 

All day he waited for a reply in his big 
studio, without courage to begin work. To- 
wards five o'clock Jeanne came. "He trem- 
bled so and was so troubled that he took her 
hands stammering : 

^^ You came— you camel" 

Jeanne, her mind entirely preoccupied, 
drew a little bit of paper from her purse 
and said: 

*^I can only stay for a minut'^ I want 
you to do something for me.'' 

She sat down and explained: 

"A destitute woman has been recom- 
mended to me. She has a large family and 
is said to be starving. I would like to do 
something for her, but first I must know if 
the facts are as reported. So I thought of 
you. Gro to see her and see if she deserves 
charity. So many of these people are im- 
postors." 

She passed him the paper. 

^^It's Eue de la Montagne-Sainte-Gene- 
vieve, Mme. Gaulet." 
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She had already risen with a great f rou-f ron 
of her skirts, hastily excusing her brief visit. 

" I am sorry to give you this trouble, but 
if this poor woman is really in want, it will 
be a good action." 

He followed her to the door. As she had 
not referred to his letter he ventured a timid 
question. 

" Did you receive my note? " 

She smiled and replied: ** Yes." 

"Well?" 

His emotion choked him. He thought she 
was going to speak, that at last he had 
touched her since she had come. This mis- 
sion she gave him was doubtless only a pre- 
text. '' Well ? " he gasped. 

" It was a very nice letter," she said care- 
lessly. 

She opened the door and was about to go. 

He could not let her go away like this, so 
he persisted : 

" Did you read it all through ? " 

She opened the door and with a gesture of 
impatience said: 

" Oh, I ran it over! I was in a terrible 
hurry." 
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Could she not see that he was deathly pale, 
that he was waiting for words of compassion, 
words of pity ? She was so adorable in her 
plain gown and with her red hair, and that 
perfume of heliotrope that always intoxicated 
him! But she broke the charm by going 
away without even offering him her hand, 
making a Uttle gesture of fareweU, and with 
a smile that meant she was sure of herself 
and her power. As she turned the landing 
she called out: 

" Come and see me after you have inves- 
tigated the matter. I'll expect you to- 
morrow." 

Oh, that morrow when he arrived at her 
apartment with his report, expecting to please 
her! How she had chilled his heart with 
the indifferent and bored air with which she 
said to him: 

*^ Oh, yes, about that woman! Very weU, 
rU see to it.'' 



CHAPTER Vni 

It was a wann spring morning. Jeanne's 
windows yawned at the smiling things of 
life, the snnlit foliage, the sweet-scented flow- 
ers in the Tuileries garden below. The cries 
of the children at play resounded in the air, 
and their cries of merriment were echoed 
back by the gray walls skirting the peaceful 
flowing Seine. 

Jeanne had risen late. The night before 
she had sung at a soiree after the theatre, 
and now she was sitting idly in her boudoir 
in neglige^ without making up her mind to 
get ready to go out. 

** It is certainly the weather which makes 
me feel like this,'' she said to herself. 

Then she added as if taken with a sudden 
resolution: 

" I'll go and work." 

In the room she had entered she sought on 

a table for a manuscript. The windows in 
4 
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this room also looked over the Taileries, and 
the immense park was so close, with its sym- 
metrically laid out paths, its green patches, 
its white marble statues, that it seemed a 
dependency of her own house, a private gar- 
den belonging to her. It looked so friendly 
and attractive. It seemed to summon her; 
and the trees and the lawns bathed in sun- 
shine, the crowd of children running here 
and there, the beautiful flowers and the 
splashing fountains-all made a lovely pic 
ture; an inviting spot to go and sit and dream 
in peace. 

As she sat there, in quiet contemplation of 
the scene, she heard the piano being played. 
Some one whom she could not see was play- 
ing very unskilfully. Jeanne went in to see 
who it was and exclaimed, surprised : 

" Hallo, I didn't know you were here." 

Clairin rose, exclaimmg: 

" You were fatigued. I wouldn't let them 
disturb you." 

For the past few days he had found her 
changed. She was more indulgent, more affec- 
tionate, with an air of languor that he could 
not explain. She no longer made fun of him ; 
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her greetings were more cordial, and she no 
longer dismissed him or harried his departure 
after they had talked a few moments. The 
previous evening she had let him talk to her 
for two hours, and this sufficed to revive his 
hope of convincing her and being loved by 
her. Why did she no longer interrupt him 
with a burst of mocking laughter, with her 
ironical gayety ? Why did she listen to him 
patiently with that interested look? Had 
she " begun to understand that it was seri- 
ous ''? 

*^I was thinking of you," he said, *'so I 
came." 

She remained silent. 

There was an exquisite odor of white lilacs 
in the room. Clairin ran his fingers over 
the keys, improvising. *' I didn't know j^ou 
could play so well," she said. 

*' It is love that inspires me," he rejoined, 
smilingly. 

Her reply surprised him because it was 
made with so much melancholv. 

*^ Yes, you do indeed love me." 

He di'ew closer to her and took her hands. 
This time he would convince her, he would 
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be eloquent. Did not her manner encon- 
rage him? So he opened his heart to her, 
his whole being vibrating, teUing her of 
his anguish, his fears of exhausting her 
sympathy, his schoolboy anger and his re- 
bellion as a man, and of all those problems 
that beset the lover. He told her the 
thoughts he had concerning her when he 
evoked her image in his empty studio in 
front of his unfinished canvases — the aband- 
oned work. This big, serious man had even 
found himself weeping, he who, formerly, 
would have been stupefied at the idea that 
one could love as ardently as this a woman 
whom all the world spoke about and whom 
every one knew. 

Jeanne listened, looking at him. Ifo, this 
bashful Clairin, with his virgin heart and 
chaste soul, was not a lover in the usual 
meaning of the term ; he was rather like one of 
those blossoming young apple trees that one 
loves because they are young and beginning 
to ripen. When he had finished she said: 

" I have let you si^eak because you are sin- 
cere, but you do not know your mind. What 
you feel now will soon pass away. You 
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know nothing of life yet. Later you'll for- 
get me/' 

" You doubt me," he went on; " you take 
me for a boy, but cannot you see that my 
heart is crushed by my very love for you ? 
Look well at me. Had I this feverish air 
when j'^ou came to my studio for the first 
time? Do you remember you asked me if it 
were possible to work in the hours of weari- 
ness and sadness, and I replied, ^ I am never 
weary, I am never sad ' ? Oh, how I remem- 
ber that first visit! You dropped a glove 
which I put away carefuUy after your depart- 
ure. I have it still, and if you knew — it's 
silly and childish, I know — how many times 
since I have taken it, looked at it, and 
remained for hours intoxicating myself with 
its odor, thinking of you and of the impos- 
sible " 

He had not left go of her hands. He spoke 
to her a long time with tenderness and emo- 
tion in his voice and respect and sadness in 
his demeanor. Through the window came 
the cries and laughter of the children at play. 
Clairin was silent. Jeanne seemed pensive 
and melancholy. But with an effort she in- 
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stantly regained her self-possession and re- 
peated: 

"All that will pass away. You'll get 
over it." 

Her coldness made him desperate. 

" Ah ! you have never loved," he said, as 
if in reproach. 

She looked straight at him. 
. " How do you know ? " 

"No," he said, obstinately, "no, it isn't 
possible." 

She hesitated a moment, and then, all at 
once, confidences came to her lips. She told 
them as if carried away, as if she felt the 
necessity of showing herself to him, of show- 
ing him a wound which she hid from every 
one, of letting herself be better known so as 
to be better judged. 

" And if I were to teU you that I have had 
such experience, that I have loved as you will 
never love; if I were to tell j^ou that for five 
years a man waited for me and I made him 
endure all manner of misery because I loved 
him and because I didn't want him to know 
it I I would have had myself cut in pieces 
rather than show that I loved him, aud yet 
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he patiently waited for me, tenderly, respect- 
fully. One day I surrendered, forgetting 
that this man was not free, that he had other 
ties in life, that he was married! Our liaison 
lasted two years. For two years, two short 
years, I was the happiest woman in Paris. 
For two years I really lived. I was a queen. 
Ah, I loved him as one loves life, as one 
loves happiness, as one loves God! Then one 
day — oh, it's not so long ago! a few weeks 
— I received a note, *My wife knows all. 
Great unhappiness. Let us try to think we 
have deceived each other and say farewell.' 
It was very short, only two lines, a few brutal 
words; that was all. A few simple words 
scribbled in haste; two lines, and of aU that I 
was, there remained nothing. All my faith 
and illusions destroyed at one fell stroke! I 
thought that I should die. My life blood 
seemed to be leaving me, my mind giving 
way. I was limp and inert as a rag. But 
women such as I have not the right to weep. 
They have not the right to suffer like other 
women. Women such as I must laugh; they 
must have no soul. So I steeled myself. I 
would have liked to have bitten the hangings, 
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torn down the pictures, broken the fomi- 
ture, knocked my head against the wall, 
but instead my face was serene, and had its 
usual mask of gayety. I sang in the evening 
and amused a large audience and I met many 
people and I spoke and I laughed. And no 
one, no one, you hear! noticed anything; 
there was not a single sign of distress in my 
voice or in my eyes — nothing." 

Clairin sat motionless and silent at her side. 
In the garden the noise of the children's 
games had ceased, and the birds passed before 
the window, rapidly cleaving the air in their 
flight. Then, as if speaking to herself, 
Jeanne went on : 

^^ If I began to love him, it was because he 
was unhappy, because he told me he suffered. 
He told me all he endured, and I sympathized 
with him, having myself felt the agonies he 
described. Then I gave way, I surrendered. 
Ah I now I know what the great passions of 
men are worth, and how long they last. I 
know what love is worth, and I no longer 
believe in love. I shall never have faith in 
anything. Oh! I don't hate him, I shall 
probably see him at the next premiere. I 
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may extend my hand to him as a friend and 
he'll notice nothing, any more than he know 
that I truly loved him when I gave him my 
love. Do you think I have loved now, man 

She asked the question calmly, but there 
was a note of resignation in her voice. 

She looked at Clairin. His eyes were fixed 
on her and his face was now so drawn 
and betrayed so much grief that she made a 
gesture of compassion. She put her arms 
gently around him and said very softly, 

Why are you crying, silly boy ? ' ' 



a 



CHAPTER IX 

When Jeanne had received that bratal let- 
ter telling her of the rupture, she had enough 
energy after the first shock to master her 
emotion and suppress at least the visible signs 
of her suffering, and she had shown her- 
self in the Bois as usual, and smiled at her 
friends, and sung in the evening before her 
audiences. 

She sat chatting and smiling in her victoria 
amid the green verdure and sunlight of the 
Acacias; she was merry as ever at night in 
front of the footlights, and no one remarked 
that it was the sparkle of fever that danced 
in her eyes. In spite of the crushing blow 
that had fallen on her she was the same cour- 
ageous woman who had planned out her life 
wisely and weU; whose will power always 
predominated. She was still the artiste whose 
intelligence and talent were merely momen- 
tarily disconcerted. 
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But, later, when there wajs no one about 
her, when there was no one to look at her, 
the mask fell, disclosing an agitated face 
that trembled in every line, whose eyes filled 
constantly with tears. Alone in her room, 
in the large, bright, and pink-tinted room, 
she disrobed, having dismissed her servant in 
order to be more free, to be able to think at 
ease, to suffer without a witness, as she felt 
gradually her strength of will was abandon- 
ing her and getting beyond her control. 

On the chimney, in a frame, was his por- 
trait. Twenty times she approached it with 
the irresistible desire to take it, to look at it, 
to madly kiss its image. But she hardened 
herself again, fought against the temptation, 
and during this internal struggle, this atro- 
cious combat that tortured her and shook her 
convulsively, she kept repeating: 

" No, I wiU not! I wiU not! '' 

Meanwhile, in a mirror, she saw her face, 
her drawn and suffering face. She uttered a 
strident laugh, an ironical laugh that spurred 
her to mock and be defiant of her grief. 

" Come, come, how absurd I am; I am but 
asiUy child." 
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Regaining her self-possession with an 
effort, she slowly and calmly proceeded to 
disrobe. Then she went to the window and 
pressed her brow against the cool glass, gaz- 
ing down into the street, dark and deserted, 
and dotted here and there with flickering gas 
jets, and she remained there, watching and 
waiting, as if she hoped that he would pass 
beneath her window in spite of himself, in 
spite of his fixed resolution, in spite of his 
letter. Then, almost unconsciously, and in 
a tender, plaintive voice, she began to call 
him softly, to call him as a believer would 
call on God, as the shipwrecked man calls on 
the Yirgin. 

As all was ended, since they must no longer 
love each other or see each other, she must 
leave forever the quiet nook that had sheltered 
them; she must return the keys to the jan- 
itress. Jeanne rose early, her heart op- 
pressed, and like a large sponge that weeps 
when it is crushed. She felt within herself 
something sobbing in the darkness and void. 
But she drew herself together again, and 
promised herself to be courageous and calm, 
to leave the little house which had been the 
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home of their love, as if the cause that made 
them leave it were a journey somewhere. 

They had f omid at Anteoil a small isolated 
pavilion at the end of a solitary court. In it 
they had rented a soite of rooms in which 
they could live quietly, far from the world, 
far from their friends. For two years they 
were supremely happy, two years that had 
flown by so rapidly-a minute in existence. 

Jeanne took the keys at the janitor's and 
went upstairs noisily. But, upstairs, when 
all alone in that empty room in which re- 
mained some faded bouquets and the memory 
of her lost happiness, she felt about to suffo- 
cate. The windows opened on the court, on 
to a wealth of green foliage, and through them 
buzzed the flies as they flew around the rooms. 
She opened all the doors and went and leaned 
at a window, suddenly hesitating to penetrate 
the room, seized by fear, her limbs tremb- 
ling, and feeling an absurd desire to fly. 
However, she made up her mind; she entered 
resolutely, as if forced on by some irresistible 
power. Her face was very pale and drawn. 

She advanced into the room and noticed 
that the clock had stopped. She remembered 
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that it was she, herself, who had stopped it, 
the last time she was there. She sat down 
and remained a long tune motionless, almost 
an hour, thinking of nothmg, inert, stupefied. 
Her soul could not comprehend that it was 
all ended. 

There was sunlight in the courtyard, and 
birds sang in the trees. Around Jeanne 
buzzed the flies, importunate, and one of 
them lit on her face. She shuddered and 
arose. She seemed calm and resolute now. 
She opened a desk in which she had kept her 
letters, his letters to her. What passionate 
words they were! What a heap of tender- 
ness ! She read and re-read them one by one, 
lingering over the caressing phrases and 
words which she kissed on the paper,' as they 
passed before her eyes, and when she had 
finished reading them she took them all in 
one handful, went over to the chimney place, 
and bravely threw them in the fire. They 
were her happiness, her heart, all that re- 
mained of two years of happiness, and they 
were aU to be given to the flames. 

Quick, a match ! And up roared the flames, 
Ucking the letters, enveloping them as if to 
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engulf tibem. But they burned so slowly 
that Jeanne had to force the flames' action 
with the tongs. The pages turned and 
twisted, became consumed, turned red and 
then black. Soon there remained nothing 
but a mass of thick ashes — the ashes of her 
own happiness. And she stayed there, sud- 
denly overwhelmed at the absoluteness, the 
irreparableness of the destruction that had 
just taken place, and so agitated that the tongs 
fell from her trembling hand to the floor. 

Yet she arose and proceeded to open other 
cabinets and destroy little boxes. She made 
a package of little souvenirs — ^forgotten rib- 
bons, a penknife, note paper, an album. At 
last all was packed up. There remained no- 
thing more of the past. Now she herself 
must leave the place. Her head erect, she 
gained the door, but before leaving, she 
turned once more and cast a long farewell 
look into the room. Then, all at once, the 
package slipped from her hands; she retraced 
her steps, tottered to the other side of the 
room, and fell on her knees before an arm- 
chair the arms of which she madly kissed at 
the place where his hands had rested; and 
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then, sinking down on the divan near the 
window, through which gashed the warm 
sunbeams and the music of the birds, she 
sobbed long and silently, like one utterly 
abandoned. 

Ah, those who believed her so indifferent 
and cold, who believed her free from the 
weaknesses of other women, who imagined 
her to be wrapped up solely in her art, how 
little they knew her! Ah, if that public who 
applauded her every evening, those people 
who waited for her at the stage door of the 
theatre to see her come out, those people who 
envied her success — if all those could have 
seen her in that bare room, and heard her 
sobs, how astonished and stupefied they would 
have beenl And that very moment she was 
thinking of those before whom she must put 
on the smiling mask, she was thinking of the 
trifling details of life, of the routine that 
must be gone through, since it was necessary 
to eat, go out, speak, sing. Poor, miserable 
Jeanne, so overwhelmed and bruised by sor- 
row, what courage she would need to face 
life again, to bear it all, to sing again, to 
control herself! 
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Mechanically, she had dried her eyes and 
rang the bell. 

The janitress came up; a stout little wo- 
man with a frank, peaceful countenance. 

Jeanne held out the keys without saying a 
word. The woman understood. Jeanne's 
reddened eyes and the little bundle on the 
floor were explanation enough. She sunply 
said: 

" Madame Avishes to be alone ? " 

What pathos in those shnple words! Are 
they not what one says to people about to re- 
move their dead? Jeanne felt it immedi- 
ately, and, for an instant, she stood discon- 
certed before this woman, who understood 
so well that she was going to bury her heart. 

Then she fled from the place like a crazy 
woman. She gained the street, and entered 
her carriage, and there, scarcely seated among 
the cushions, while the houses began to slip 
by her, she began to speak aloud to herself, 
promising herself not to cry any more, not 
to curse, vowing that she would never believe 
any one again, that she would never permit 
herself to be loved again, never again. 



CHAPTER X 

She was alone in the large salon, seated 
under the light of a lamp whose shade cast a 
nimbos about her light-auburn head. She 
leaned an elbow on the table, lost in thought. 

When Clairin entered, she did not move, 
and he advanced noiselessly on the carpet 
that deadened his footsteps. All was silent 
in the apartment, and, through the half-open 
doors, could be caught glimpses of the rooms 
and their white furniture, and delicate fab- 
rics, bathed in a soft light. The hour was 
propitious, and the infinite peace of the sur- 
roundings, the somewhat melancholy tran- 
quillity of the furnishings, all seemed to 
invite one of those confidential chats, that 
draw two heads together. 

Jeanne turned. She saw Clairin, and held 
out her hand. 

"It was good of you to come,'' she said 
gently. " I felt very lonely." 
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He sat down near her, on a low chair, and 
looked at her. Neither spoke for a few mo- 
ments, and she seemed so thonghtful, so sad 
and weary that Clairin asked her: 

" Are you snflfering ? " 

And as she remained silent, a sad smile on 
her lips, he added fervently: 

" I should so much like to see you happy, 
if you only knewl " 

The lamp illuminated them both; the 
shade shed the circle of its light over their 
heads. Jeanne looked at Clairin, looked at 
him more closely for a long time. There 
was a moment of delay during which they 
penetrated each other's thoughts, corre- 
sponded mentally, divined each other's sen- 
sations. As she let her hand faU, he said, in 
order to say something: 

*^Tour hand is like that of a Uttle girl, 
you know, like that of a little girl who plays 
in the sand, a mischievous tomboy, who 
touches everything; and it is odd, too, that 
that enters perfectly in the conception I have 
formed concerning you, because I know you 
so well, I understand j^ou so well, that I am 
not surprised at the little details I discover in 
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you every day. Your physical being bears 
the exact reflection of your moral being." 

The windows were half -open. The warm 
air entered. The sound of the carriages roll- 
ing along the Bue de Bivoli seemed deeper in 
the still evening. From the Tuileries rose 
the odor of flowers blossomed by the midday 
sun, the last fragrance of flowers about to 
dose their petals. The garden was empty and 
no sound was heard in it. For the first time 
Jeanne noticed that Clairin was clothed in 
black, and she asked: 

" Are you in mourning ? " 

"No," he said. 

" Then why are you in black ? " 

He made a gesture expressing the slight 
importance he attached to such a detail. But 
she insisted: 

**Yes, I wish you would wear lighter 
colors. Black makes you look too old. And, 
besides, you are so round-shouldered. Why 
don't you stand up straight? You should 
not lose an inch of your height." 

He was surprised that she took the trouble 
to notice these things. The affectionate tone 
in which she spoke to him was so unexpected 
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that he drew still nearer to her, leaned his 
head against her arm, and murmured: 

"Hove you.'' 

She looked down at him smiling, as if she 
were not displeased. Words came to her 
lips, but she hesitated to utter them. Then 
she said resolutely: 

" Listen, Clairin; I will be frank and true 
with you. I have never encouraged you. I 
have never flirted with you, have I ? Well, 
listen. I believe that you are sincere, and 
that you love me. I have thought about it 
a great deal, more than you think. ^N'ow, I 
want to say this: I want you to go on work- 
ing. I do not wish to be an obstacle in your 
life. I wish that the affection you bear me 
should give you power, courage, and talent. 
Be a warm friend, sincere and devoted, and I 
know a woman who will be eternally thank- 
ful to you for having understood her, and 
who assures you that she already loves you 
as a sister, as a devoted sister." 

He turned his head to look at her more 
closely. What she said made him happy. 
He felt no desire to talk or move. His eyes 
expressed his gratitude. They were moist 
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and full of tenderness and devotion. That 
arm which he felt against his cheek beneath 
the thin tissue of the silk sleeve, that woman 
nestling so close to him and speaking so 
gently, made him supremely happy, and he 
abandoned himself to a delicious feeling of 
dreaminess as if he were transported to an- 
other world, as if his substance had been 
changed, as if he were sublimated. 

But she arose, resumed her grave air, made 
him rise also, and gave him his hat. 

" Now, you must go," she said. 

" When may I see you again ? " he asked. 

Gently she pushed him towards the door 
and answered: 

" I do not know. I will write you." 

At the door he stopped, took her hand, and 
said imploringly: 

" To-morrow ? Do not say no." 

She meditated for a moment, and then, 
with a serious expression, said: 

^' Listen, I shall drive to the Bois at five 
o'clock. Be on the Acacias, before the Tir 
aux Pigeons. I shall stop there." 

And as he went out she gave him her hand 
which he kissed. 



CHAPTER XI 

A FIVE o'clock sun shone down on the Bois, 
on the handsome equipages that were rolling 
along the broad, smooth roads, on the wealth 
of foliage, and on the large ornamental 
waters. The grass drank in the rain of sun- 
beams, and thrills of pleasure ran over and 
beat down its gilded fringes. T)ie air was 
warm, and it was delightful to walk under 
the acacias, along the sandy path that skirted 
the carriage way. A mixed odor of flowers, 
an indefinite and not-to-be-forgotten odor, 
passed in light breaths. 

Clairin went slowly toward the Tir aux 
Pigeons. He felt perfectly happy, so happy 
that the joy scattered throughout the air, in 
the sky, and all surrounding things, seemed 
to be but a reflection of his own heart. Was 
it not he who, prodigally, let others partici- 
pate in the happiness with which he was 
filled? 
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She was going to come. Very soon she 
would be there. And he saw once more 
her pleasant smile of the previous evening, 
the gesture she had made as she gave him her 
hand to kiss. Intoxicated with the image, 
he forced his mind to conjure up the details 
of her face, her look, her affectionate and 
tender manner. How pretty she looked; how 
simple and yet exquisite. Now that she had 
told him her secret she appeared to him more 
womanly, more accessible; and knowing that 
she had suffered, there entered into his love 
for her a feeling of gentleness, a feeling al- 
most akin to pity. 

He reached the large shelter built in front 
of the open ground of the Tir aux Pigeons. 
A broad shadow was thrown by it, and on 
the seats and benches people were seated. 
The grounds stretched away before them soft 
and green. Clairin watched the crowd with 
curiosity. Young girls were conversing in 
groups with pretty, graceful gestures, like tall 
living flowers in their light dresses. On a 
bench a soldier was ya^vning with ennui. 
Sehind him on a seat a fop, whose fancy hose 
was visible above his narrow patent-leather 
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shoes, displayed a languid interest in a young 
woman in mauve who had stopped a few steps 
farther oflf. 

Clairin sat down too, and watched the pro- 
cession of turnouts. The stream rolled by, 
uninterruptedly, making an ever-changing 
kaleidoscope of brilliant colors. Here and 
there was the flash of a horse's chain bit, the 
reflection of an equipage's highly varnished 
surface, a bright-hued parasol. A trades- 
man's family out for a drive, in the business 
wagon, seemed strangely out of pla^ amid 
that well-dressed crowd. An emaciated look- 
ing person in an open carriage drawn by a 
frisky hack produced a comic effect; in a 
victoria a fat man was laughing all by him- 
self. And the stream rolled by thicker, more 
compact; and in the space, smiles and bows 
flew here and there. 

Among these equipages Clairin sought for 
Jeanne's, and he did not see Eosel, who had 
descended from a cab and was coming toward 
him. They were now great friends, and 
could not meet without speakmg of her. 

"Well, mon cher^ what are you doing 
here ? Waiting for some one ? " 
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Clairin was embarrassed, but answered : 

" No, I came here simply to kill time. It 
amuses me to watch the people. ' ' 

Bosel sat down near him, and placing his 
white-gloved hand familiarly on the painter's 
shoulder, said: 

" Every one's talking of your attentions to 
Jeanne. You are always either at her house, 
or in her dressmg-room at the theatre. Con- 
gratulations, old man." 

Eosel seemed to have settled down on the 
bench to stay. Clairin made an effort to smile. 

" I can't say as much foryou," he replied. 
" One never meets you there, nowadays." 

Eosel drew closer and assumed a confi- 
dential air. 

" Oh 1 I'm hard at work — working for her. 
A play, a big spectacular piece in which she 
will have an important rdle. No one has an 
idea what a great artiste she is. Perfectly 
marvellous, 'tnon cher, to find so much dra- 
matic instinct and intelligence combined. 
She's a marvel 1 " 

He stopped to bow to a woman who passed. 
She smiled at him, and seemed to beckon 
him. He jumped up. 
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" Good-by, dear boy. Tou'U excuse mel" 

And he ran to overtake her. 

Clairin saw them both enter a carriage, and 
take a place in the procession, and, although 
at heart he did not envy Bosel, he thought: 

" He is happy. Why am not I ? " 

Time passed; the procession of carriages 
and pedestrians passed on ceaselessly, and 
still Jeanne did not appear. He looked at his 
watch. It was six o'clock. He began to 
feel tired, and he was surprised at her being 
so late. Anxiety tortured him. He rose, 
nervously, and paced up and down the path. 

Half-past six struck. Still she had not 
appeared. Another hour went by. The car- 
riages had begun to thin out and to drive 
by more rapidly. Mght was quickly falling. 
The sun had already set behind the trees, 
which were still gilded with a russet reflection. 

It was no use waiting any longer. She 
would not come now. And Clairin suddenly 
felt so sad and forlorn in this vast solitary 
wood with its darkening shadows that a child- 
ish plaint, a surprised exclamation, a wail 
full of innocence, tenderness, and affliction 
emerged from between his lips. 
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" She hasn't come! " 

Every one else had gone. He was alone. 
A heavy silence spread through the penum- 
bra that surrounded him. Then as he turned 
to go away he repeated in a childish voice 
that same pathetic wail, terrible in its note of 
anguish: 

^' She hasn't comet She hasn't come! " 



CHAPTEE Xn 

His old nnrse Melanie was perplexed. For 
some time she had noticed that he was quite 
changed. He was nervous and sad, and 
seemed to have lost the old love of work. He 
scarcely had a word to say to her, and spent 
every afternoon out of doors. What could 
be the matter with him? This morning, 
while he was rapidly eating his breakfast, 
she had watched him carefully, and the lines 
she saw in his face made her anxious. He 
had paid no attention to her, being entirely 
absorbed in his plate, and instead of the usual 
laughter, the big room was heavy with si- 
lence, as if some great sorrow were hanging 
over the house. 

After eating a few mouthfuls, Clairin 
threw down his napkin and rose. Melanie 
had restrained with great difficulty her desire 
to question him. But when she saw him 
starting to go into another room, she placed 
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herself before him, and abruptly blurted 
out: 

" If it's me you're angry with, sir, I'd like 
to know it. Oh! I've been watching you: I 
knew you weren't yourself." 

With a constrained smile, he tried to reas- 
sure her: 

'^ I am all right, I assure you, Melanie." 

His embarrassment was visible, in spite of 
his tranquil tone and the careless air that he 
essayed to assume. A two days' growth of 
beard sallowed his cheeks, and his face pre- 
sented an appearance of neglect that con- 
trasted with his habits of almost effeminate 
care. Melanie did not take her eyes off him 
and did not move, barring his way. 

' * No, ' ' she went on, headstrong, * ' you can- 
not deceive me. You are hiding something 
from me.. Would you otherwise remain si- 
lent for hours together? I can read your 
face, you know." 

He listened without impatience, and said 
simply, so as to cut the matter short: 

'^ It is nothing. I'm a little tired, that's 
all. Let me go! I have several things to do. 
I will try and be back early." 
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Bnt still she did not move. Her arms had 
fallen to her sides, and she looked both pained 
and surprised to see that the child whom she 
had raised had become a man who could elude 
her, who had his secrets in which she no 
longer had a share. There was so much ten- 
derness in her gaze that he was touched and 
was on the point of weakening; but he recov- 
ered himself, and repeated: 

* ' I tell you you are mistaken. I have been 
sleeping badly. . . . My mind is preoccupied. 
Nothing of importance." 

And seizing her hands j)layfully, he jested 
with her as of old: 

** Don't alarm yourself, Melanie; I will try 
and look out for the cabs." 

Once outside, Clairin walked rapidly, his 
head bent, seeing the ground advance toward 
him, then disappear beneath his steps cease- 
lessly. He could no longer control himself, 
but muttered to himself as he went along. 
For two days since he had vainly waited for 
Jeanne at the rendezvous, he had not seen 
her, and she had not written to him. The 
silence was unbearable, and yet he still re- 
sisted with all his might against his desire to 
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go to her. All the way, as he walked along, 
he muttered to himself: 

" I will be strong, I must be strong." 
The people he passed looked after him 
wonderingly, half fearing he was insane. He 
noticed them and walked more rapidly, seek- 
ing more unfrequented streets. 

Why did she not take pity on his suffering ? 
Why had she forgotten him ? She knew he 
loved her. Oh! how he had resisted against 
this love ! If she but knew how atrocious it 
is when one has no ties and when a lifetime 
of work opens up before one, with its hopes, 
and ambitions, to be pulled down all at once; 
to see one's self stopped on the way; to feel 
that one is about to lose one's vigor and en- 
ergy; that an incurable malady lies in wait 
for you, seizes you, and that soon you will 
suffer. Oh ! when one has pride, when one 
believes one's self somebody, when one de- 
spises everything that is not work or power 
— ^if she knew what it costs to admit defeat, 
to say to one's self: '* I am no longer any- 
thing. I belong to some one, to a being, 
to a woman." Oh ! how terrible it is to 
feel that gradaally all one has goes to that 
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being who takes posaeaskm of yoa entirdy; 
that memoiy, intelligsioe, thoughts, brainy 
eveiything, escapes yoa; that muscles, nerres, 
and blood — ^nothing is left to yon, and that 
yoa are no longer able to disgaise that yoa 
soffer and that yoa are weak — as weak as he 
was at this moment. 

He walked aimlessly, saw nothing aroand 
him, and in the agitation of his thoughts, the 
words came, continued to come, and soothed 
his grief, like a prayer. But he stopped, be- 
cause he felt an arm gently laid on his, and 
saw before him a friendly foce that looked at 
him compassionately. He stammered: 

**DeVerles!" 

He could not utter another word. He re- 
mained mute, overcome. The friend asked: 

"You're in trouble?" 

Then he suddenly r^ained his self-posses- 
sion. His voice grew calmer, and he an- 
swered: 

" No; nothing is the matter with me, thank 
you. I am only very nervous, and I was 
thinking aloud. And, besides, it is strange, 
but it is the sun, no doubt. See how wet my 
eyes are. I never could bear a strong light." 
6 
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De Yerles shook his head, incredulous. He 
put his hand in that of Clairin, looked at him 
more closely, and said, almost in a mur- 
mur: 

" Do not hide anything from me. I know 
what it is. I have suffered also." 

Clairin trembled in every member, and 
every line in his face was drawn by a nervous 
contraction. As he said nothing, his friend 
went on more definitely: 

'^ It concerns a woman, doesn't it? " 

Then Clairin resisted no longer. He nodded 
his head and confessed. It seemed to do him 
good to teU of his suffering and be consoled. 
De Yerles asked for no details, but only mur- 
mured: 

" Poor old fellowl poor old fellow! " 

They stopped in front of a square, and be- 
hind the railings, whose shadows were thrown 
on their faces, narrow paths bisected the turf 
into little islets. Children were playing, 
making bright spots of color, chasing one 
another, running here and there, a fluttering 
of gayety in the midst of things. Every- 
thing breathed the sweetness of life. Clairin 
felt himself drawn along by his friend; he 
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yielded, permitting himself to be led without 
speaking, without strength. 

They crossed the garden, turning into the 
streets. Clairm still let himself be led, but 
when De Yerles stopped before a large, 
stately edifice he asked : 

" Where are you taking me ? " 

His friend's voice became gentle and affec- 
tionate. 

" I want to show you something." 

In front of them was a little door covered 
with leather. They pushed it open. And 
Clairin removed his hat, because they were in 
a church. Before him candles were burning; 
the faithful were praying. He stood still, 
taken by surprise, seized by emotion, and in 
the solenm silence of the place he felt come 
over him a great solace, like a mysterious and 
infinite consolation. An instinctive power 
forced him to kneel. He no longer thought; 
he did not pray. And he stayed there a long 
time, dead to the outside world. 



CHAPTEE Xm 

Claibik had said to himself: ^^ It's all over, 
I'U go away." And that resolution had 
given him renewed strength. He was wise 
in acting in this way; he was going so as to 
forget like a man who needed his intelligence 
and his brain to live. 

That morning, in the early light of his 
studio, while Melanie was busy in the kit- 
chen, he closed his paint boxes, cleaned his 
brushes, and put his canvases in order. He 
felt almost happy — ^Uke an invalid who is 
about to go out for the first time. 

Everywhere on the studio's white walls 
there were bright country scenes that chanted 
gently the tender symphony of their light 
tints. His Parisian sketches, his silhouettes 
of people, all that he had noted in his wan- 
derings, in mingling with the noisy life of 
the streets, were, since the previous evening, 
banished to their portfolios, and in their place 
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were now spread out those bright visions of 
the beaatifol country; those delicious little 
canvases that seemed like little windows 
opening out on a corner of nature, on the air, 
sky, grass, and foliage. And that rejuve- 
nated him. He once more found interest in 
these simple things. He lived again the 
hours passed amid those smiling spots; his 
recollections of the country fields; what he 
had left there of his soul; on the branches of 
the trees; on the blossoming flowers; on the 
little paths gilded by .the sun. 

A handful of brushes in his hand, he 
placed himself before his canvases, and ex- 
claimed: 

" How I am going to work, now! " 
He walked to the window and took a look 
at the great noisy Paris that was spread out 
beneath him. 

" Ah, how glad I'U be to leave it! " 
But some one was knocking at the door, and 
he suddenly felt agitated, hesitating to open. 
The knocking was repeated — little, timid 
knocks, and stiU he did not move. Who had 
come to disturb him? He wanted to be alone 
in order to retain his courage in face of a 
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resolution taken, and he trembled to think 
that some linexpected circmnstanoe could 
make him weaken at the last moment. Mean- 
while, the door opened softly; there was a 
sound of footsteps, and, beneath the tapestry 
that she raised with one hand, Jeanne ap- 
peared. She smiled beneath her shock of 
reddish hair covered by a small hood, amused 
at the surprise of Clairin, who had started 
back and grown pale. Then, as he remained 
silent, she said: 

^^ The door was ajar, so I came in." 

She advanced into the room, cast a glance 
around, wid said approvingly: 

" Very artistic, all this disorder." 

Mechanically he had cleared a chair for her 
that she might sit do\vn, for his preparations 
for departure littered every bit of furniture. 
Then, again overcome, and choking at the 
throat, he said: 

" YouVe come — ^why ? " 

She smiled teasingly. 

^^Ah! I must tell you ! One of my friends 
wants to have his portrait done by a talented 
artist. I spoke to him of you. Are you 
agreeable?" 
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He walked a few paces away, and then 
came back toward her. His lips trembled. 
Finally he burst out: 

" Do not lie. You came here because you 
knew that I was about to escape you, because 
you wanted to prevent me from going, so to 
have me here to torture. And all that I have 
done to regain my peace of mind is swept 
away. You have come, and you have taken 
possession of me again." 

He was feverish. He spoke rapidlj'^, pas- 
sionately, while she looked at him, smiling. 
He went on: 

" You came to try your power over me, 
because you know that I am }x>werless 
when you are here, that I am a petty thing, 
an insignificant being. You come to laugh 
at me, to mock the courage I displayed in 
wishing to go. You are a cruel woman ! " 

She did not get angry. Very calmly and 
gently she said: 

"Yerj^ well, mon ami, I think so, too. 
You had better go." 

Her eyes wandered toward the small can- 
vases hung against the walls, to those bright 
country scenes over which the rays of light 
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were now playing. But Clairin planted him- 
self before her, compelling her to look at 
him. He felt that she was trifling with him, 
and playing with his feelings, sure of her 
power, sure that he was hers, in spite of his 
resistance and revolt. And all at once there 
came over him the discouragement of a van- 
quished man about to yield. A paint box 
was open on the floor. He closed it with his 
foot, and, as he had kept in his hand the 
handful of brushes, he flung them impatiently 
all over the studio floor. 

" So much for my resolutions; so much for 
my projects of departure; so much for my 
plans of work. Ah! you may well laugh at 
me, at my childish anger and at my panto- 
mimic contortions; you know well that you 
hold me more strongly with your little hand 
than with all the shackles in the world. Am 
I capable of exercising my wiU? Have I 
courage? Am I my own master? Laugh, 
go on, I am very ridiculous and very gro- 
tesque. Ah ! Ah ! Work, country, health, do 
they exist for me ? What is all that to me? " 

"You are wrong to talk like that," she 
said simply. 
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Her smile, at that moment, was so kind 
and so indulgent, that he went np to her and 
sank down on a cushion at her feet. She 
looked down at him as a mother might, while 
he continued: 

" Jeanne, you know that I love you, that I 
love you madly, with all my might, with my 
whole being. I am a sick man; forgive me. 
If you but knew what it has cost me to tell 
you I loved you, to admit it even to myself ! 
I was going along happy in my quiet life, 
and you have made me unhappy, and now I 
have no longer a single thought that is not 
of you. When I am alone, I see you, with 
your gestures, your smiles, the expression 
that you have at times when you feel kindly 
toward me. You are my sole object in life. 
I am ill, and I am being consumed because 
you do not love me." 

His voice was resigned, and he made great 
efforts to be calm, so much was he moved. 
He continued for a long time, while she lis- 
tened, touched, happy. 

She knew his life. He had lived apart, 
like a hard worker who is haunted by the 
vision of the work to be done, a work that 
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would make him great and admired. He be- 
lieved that effort is everything, and that it 
sufficed to work in order to be happy. But 
he had found her in his path, and he had be- 
gun to doubt. She was so beautiful, so intel- 
ligent, that, on seeing her, he had had the 
sensation of some other unknown thing, 
something beautiful and great, and that all 
his faith had gone out toward her. He had 
been thirsty for happiness, thirsty for this 
unknown, thirsty to be happy and to be loved 
in order to live. 

As he went on speaking, he felt her weaken. 
But, as she still resisted, as she refused to 
allow herself to be overcome, she said to him, 
in a low, suppUcating murmur: 

" Say no more. Oh! please.'' 

Above them the glazed bay window of 
the studio opened out on the sky, and the 
opened shutters gave entrance to the limpid 
blue that fell on their heads. Clairin clasped 
Jeanne's arms ; he drew still closer to her, 
trying to kiss her. She resisted, but did 
not speak. As he still drew closer, feverish, 
ardent, she shut her lips tightly and mur- 
mured: "K"ol nol" And she threw her 
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head back. He was close to her and his 
breath brushed her cheek. Suddenly he re- 
leased her arms, encircled her neck, drew 
her to him, and kissed her on her mouth. 
She repeated obstinately: " No! no! " while 
he held her with all his might, his eyes 
closed, drinking in this lover's kiss, the 
first. 

But she disengaged herself. She rose, ner- 
vous, ejaculating these words: 

" You are mad! You are mad! You are 
mad!" 

She gained the door, wanting to go. He 
ran to her, took her hand, and implored: 

"Forgive me. Yes, I was mad! Wait, 
be cruel, make me suffer, and I will thank 
you. Insult me, humiliate me, and I will 
still love you. I ^vill love you forever — 
Jeanne, if it makes you happy to make a 
being suffer; if that is your revenge for what 
you have suffered, torture me, crush my heart; 
it is yours, like all that I possess, like the 
throbbing of my arteries, of my pulse, of 
ray temples, like my life." 

He pressed her hands feverishly, Avith little 
hot kisses that fell on them like drops; and 
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she did not withdraw them. She listened to 
him. He continued: 

" I will be good, I will be reasonable. Oh, 
be good to me, Jeanne! Be good to me; 
have pity on me. You do not know the 
hours I have spent calling for you, in hoping 
vainly that you would come. Ah! I well 
deserve that you should love me a little for 
all the suffering and sadness you have already 
caused me. Without you, I see nothing, the 
world is without light, and I suffer at my 
solitude.'' 

She felt he was sincere. The expression of 
his face, the anxious look in his eyes, the 
ardent tone in his voice, told her that, and 
the conviction moved her strangely. She 
turned once more to look at him, and then 
she felt it was she who was vanquished. She 
hesitated. Her lips moved. Then, with a 
sudden impulse in which she abandoned her- 
self entirelv, she exclaimed: 

^'Suppose I were to tell you that I love 
you, too?" 

He remained for a moment stupefied. 
What he had just heard was so unexpected, 
so far beyond his hopes. Then his face lit 
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up, his hands went out to her, rested on her 
shoulders, and he said gravely : 

" I would answer: what may I do to merit 
it? You give me the highest and most inac- 
cessible thing in life; you give me happiness; 
you are the most beautiful, the greatest of 
women, and I shall work, and I shaU become 
great so as to merit you." 

She took his hands and stretched out her 
arms, holding him at arm's length, in order 
to see him better. Then a question rose to 
her lips, the question of a little girl, happy 
at being able to bestow a gift: 

" KeaUy, you are pleased ? '' 

Standing in the midst of the disordered 
studio, and the scattered things, they smiled 
at one another. And aU those bright country 
scenes hung on the walls, those little win- 
dows, opened on nature, shed a poesy about 
them, the tender poesy of sunny verdancy. 
Clairin bent his head on Jeanne's shoulder 
against her neck, and spoke to her gently in 
her ear: 

" Some work thirty years to produce a mas- 
terpiece, to attain an object. I have not 
worked long, yet I have reached my object. 
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There is something in life, I do not know 
what, nnknoATii, ignored, that is pursued in- 
stinctively, and that is frequently never at- 
tained. That something has come to me. 
Thank you, oh! thank you. Be cruel to- 
morrow, forever, but thank you for this 
minute of joy, the only, the first; thank 
you! " 

He could think of nothing more to say. 
Words were useless and silence delicious. He 
abandoned himself to his new-found happi- 
ness, as one does when sinking into slumber, 
softly rocked by the imaginary waves, softly 
soothed by the ocean of dreams. Then 
Jeanne took his head between her two hands, 
and held it motionless before her. She did 
not speak a single word. With a gesture, 
exquisite in its simplicity, she leaned forward, 
and kissed him. 

Then she went away quickly, and as long 
as he could see her turning the stairway his 
eyes followed her. Long after she was gone 
he stood at the studio Avindow sending kisses 
after her. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Since the previous evening, when Jeanne 
had told him that she loved him, Clairin felt as 
if he were walking on air. Everything now 
in life had a different aspect. Now^ the 
streets seemed more beautiful, the passersby 
more sympathetic. He himself felt stronger, 
more capable of work, of accomplishing some- 
thing. In a word, he was happy. At last 
he knew what life was. 

It was Sunday. He loitered in the Tui- 
leries watching the children play. The seats 
and benches were filling up; a great crowd 
was around the basin of the fountain in 
which glided fragile sailing-boats, and around 
the Punch and Judy which kept the little tots 
in constant merriment beneath the green can- 
opies formed by the trees among the white 
marbles, amidst the flowers and orange trees; 
and Clairin, who disliked a Sunday crowd 
with its unaccustomed clothes; its air of em- 
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barrassment and weariness ; its fear of soiling 
itself, saw to-day only the happy faces of the 
plain people who were enjoying in the sun- 
light the healthfulness of rest. 

He arrived at Jeanne's house at about two 
o'clock, and when the servant told him that 
^^ Madame was not home to anybody, but 
was at home to him," he experienced a 
feeling of satisfaction, a somewhat puerile 
joy, or inner pride, as if, already, she be- 
longed to him. 

He entered. Jeanne was writing at a 
small table. She saw him come in, and held 
out her hand, and at once addressed him in 
the familiar second person singular: 

" You see," she said, " I'm writing several 
letters." 

He stooped and looked over her shoulder, 
and their faces touched. She continued to 
^vrite, feeling his breath on her cheek, and 
the magnetism of his gaze. !N'either spoke, 
and Clairin slightly raised her head, contem- 
plating the nape of her neck, that she 
stretched to him — that white neck over which 
rippled the roguish red curls — and bending 
down he pressed his lips softly to it. Jeanne 
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trembled in all her being, and mnrmored 
softly: 

"Now be good." 

He felt a boy again with a mad desire to 
romp and do nonsensical things, in company 
with this woman who was willing to love 
him, and make him happy — so happy that he 
was astonished at it, and conld scarcely be- 
lieve and could not explain it. He whispered 
in her ear: 

" How beautiful you are! " 

To permit her to finish her letter he dis- 
erectly went and sat down some little distance 
away, where he contemplated her, patiently 
waiting until she had finished. Perfect silence 
reigned; only the scratching of her pen could 
be heard, tis it ran rapidly over the paper. 
But Jeanne soon rose. 

" Please ring, the bell is near you." 

To the servant who entered she gave several 
letters for the post. Then the door closed. 
She came and sat down near Clairin, nestling 
close up to him on the cushions, and looking 
up smilingly into his face, said : 

" Now we are alone." 

Somewhere in the house a piano began to 

7 
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play a dreamy waltz, a shower of notes that 
some invisible fingers were drawing from a 
clear and soft sounding instrument. The 
music, somewhat muffled and veiled by the 
distance, was deliciously soothing to their 
ears. Through the window the sunbeams 
gushed in, sifting through the thin curtains, 
and filling the room with a soft, pink light. 
The streets were full of life; the vast green 
gardens were full of joy. 

They felt isolated, far away from the out- 
side world, wrapped up in a happiness of 
their own. Clairin spoke to Jeanne as if he 
were a child unburdening his heart to a big 
sister; and she listened silently. 

" If you only knew," hesaid, " how happy 
I have been since yesterday, how smiling life 
appears to me now! I say to myself: * It is 
I whom she has chosen,' and I repeat it con- 
tinually, and yet never become accustomed 
to it. Just think ! You have around you all 
the brains and wits in Paris. You know 
only prominent men, those who are either 
rich or celebrated, and yet you chose me, I, 
who am neither rich nor famous. Oh! how 
good you are, and how I love you I " 
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Leaning back among the cushions, languid- 
ly, Jeanne listened, her eyes half-closed. 
Clairin fell on his knees before her and mur- 
mured tenderly: 

"I adore you 1 '' 

She opened her eyes, and when she saw 
him at her feet, her face grew serious. 

" Now you must be good. That is foolish. 
Suppose some one came in? " 

He smiled, incredulous. 

" The girl went out.'' 

^ * No, she's in the kitchen. The doors are all 
open. Any one can come in at any moment. " 

Then he rose, drew back a few steps, and, 
making an extravagant theatrical gesture, said 
comically: 

" That wouldn't matter! I should simply 
say : ^ Isn't that the best way to play our 
scene in the fourth act ? " 

He was so funny that she laughed. 

" What a gamin you are," she said. 

They remained for a moment without 
speaking. He examined her photographs on 
the mantel-piece. The distant piano could 
still be heard through the house, playing the 
same dreamy waltz movement. 
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"Of wliat are you thinking?'' he asked 
her. 

" I do not know," she replied. 

He went up to her, and, leaning on the 
back of the couch, whispered something 
gently in her ear with a manner and in a 
tone as if asking for something which he 
scarcely hoped would be given him. 

The waltz suddenly stopped, and the silence 
seemed oppressive. Jeanne shook her head, 
an enigmatical smile playing about her lips. 

"Never," she replied, emphatically. 

"Why," he insisted, impatiently and ner- 
vously. 

" Because " 

That strange, inexplicable smile was still 
hovering on her Ups, and Clairin suddenly 
felt as though she had gone far away from 
him ; as if one of those mysterious influences 
in the ah* that sometimes touch us and shape 
our conduct, had just changed her feelmgs 
toward him. Sadness fell on his heart again; 
his joy was ended. She had regained posses- 
sion of herself once more. And he was so 
distressed that his face looked unutterable 
woe. 
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Why did she make him suffer ? She was 
playing with him as with a toy. Did she 
not know that a man's heart is fragile, and 
that toys are quickly broken ? Did she not 
see that every day she was taking away more 
and more of his courage, his strength, and 
that he was becoming exhausted, losing life 
itself? 

Tet she remained mute, in her languorous 
pose, her head on the cushions, and a calm 
look on her face. Was she even thinking of 
him ? Did she care a jot for him ? Oh, he 
knew well that she was an egotist, that she 
made him suffer to have distraction. What 
she wanted, what she liked, was to see suffer- 
ing, having that cruelty possessed by evil-dis- 
posed children who kill insects and torment 
animals for the joy of giving pain, and of 
feasting their eyes on it. 

And he spoke; and in his ardent voice, in 
his broken words, reappeared the small boy 
of the old days, the spoiled boy whom oppo- 
sition made ill and who suddenly passed from 
noisy laughter to fits of nervousness. 

"Why do you pain me? Why did you 
take me ? I swear to you that, if you were 
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goody I wonld again become a man ; I would 
work again, and you would be pleased with 
me. Do not make me unhappy, I love you 
so much! " 

Then she raised herself a little, moved 
gracefully toward him, and, her head close to 
his, gazed on him with kind eyes, and said 
to him gently: 

" And what is it I must do? " 

" Love me," he said, ardently. 

And she took his hand, carried it to her 
mouth, touched it with a kiss, and with ex- 
quisite tenderness said, consolingly : 

"Yes, I do love you. Only, you must 
have patience." 



CHAPTER XV 

Lkb all those who permit themselves to be 
intoxicated by their nerves, Clairin, a sensi- 
tive and ardent nature, loved without meas- 
ure, in a fever of passion in which his wiU 
tottered. And he was an awkward and im- 
prudent lover. 

This worker who, at twenty-two years of 
age, was proud of his unentangled heart ; ig- 
norant of that mysterious power that draws 
two beings together, makes them happy when 
together, and miserable when separated; ig- 
norant of love, and despising it somewhat, 
was logically incomplete, since his serenity 
came from his ignorance. Life appeared to 
him then as an unobstructed road on which 
so many miles in work must be covered each 
day. But the day when, vanquished in his 
turn, submitting to the irresistible action of 
the power he had laughed at before, he had 
found himself drawn to Jeanne, with the de- 
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sire to see her, to feast his eyes on her ges- 
tures and movements, to hear her talk, bent 
toward her like a thirsty man at a fountain 
— that day he had begun to love violently, 
with the caprices, the changeable humors, the 
periods of reason and childish fits, joys, and 
inexplicable pains. Since then, his nerves, 
which, up to then, he had wisely controlled, 
with the logical object of work, eluded his 
will-power, and he became like a coachman 
whose horses have the bit between their teeth, 
and who holds the reins in his hands, power- 
less and stupefied. 

In his unhealthy sensibflity, he began to 
suffer at the merest trifle, at an ironical smile 
from her, at her indifferent air, at a hand- 
shake that he judged cold; and his jealousy 
was excited without cause, continually. He 
exhibited the anger of a boor, and the fond- 
ling caresses of a child — ^brutality and affec- 
tion. He was unhappy at having to repress 
himself, and not to be able to love openly, 
freely, without these reservations, without 
these ruses, without this comedy that he was 
compeUed to play every day. But what made 
him suffer most was that, finally, he would 
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make himself insupportable. She had said 
to him: *'Make yourself loved," and he 
feared that she would give him up ; he feared 
to lose her, instead of conquering her, which 
caused him anguish, and made him still more 
clumsy, still more childish. 

Jeanne had been attracted to him by a sort 
of sisterly sympathy. She felt that this new- 
love had such warmth, that she began to care 
a little for this fair Clairin, with his soft and 
girlish face. He was so humble beside her 
that it pleased her vanity, and she became 
like an elder sister, indulgent to his faults, 
making him work, happy at seeing him in- 
telligent, finding much talent in him, raising, 
perhaps, dreams for the future. 

Sometimes they wrote to each other. 

A telegram: 

Tuesday. 

Why didn^t you come ? It is six o'clock, and I 
have abready ceased to be reasonable. Do not give 
me up. Oh, do not abandon me ! Wait, you'll see. 
I'll work. I'll be worthy of you, but don't go from 
me. Tou are all I have. What would life be with- 
out you ? 

I won't come this evening to bore you. If you 
but knew what courage that needs. Write me to- 
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morrow. Write me, if you are kind. I shall be 
home all day. And Til work, I promise you. 
But my poor brain is so ill I Claibin. 

On a leaf torn from an album: 

Wednesday. 

How delightful it is to make a being suffer, slowly, 
gradually ; to take a heart and torture it ; to wring 
it, as one would a bird one has wounded, and who 
does not die fast enough. Oh ! how like a woman, 
to torture the man who loves you; to press his 
brain; to squeeze from it every thought, all his 
life; to play on his nerves as on the strings of a 
guitar, and to listen, in ecstasy, to the music of his 
plaint I 

How delicious]y cruel it is to infatuate a man; to 
put into his heart, pinch by pinch, some mysterious, 
atrocious thing — I know not what — ^that fills it with 
anguish; disturbs it; undermines it; will soon make 
it burst, like the cover of a box, or a champagne 
cork! 

All day long I have waited for a letter — some- 
thing; a sign of remembrance. And in my empty 
studio it was cold, and frightfully dreary. Not 
a word from you — nothing. Oh ! what an impres- 
sion of emptiness, and how I have suffered I 

Well, torture me; make me suffer; take all my 
being to play with it, for your pleasure, and I won^ 
hate you. Tm going away slowly; my mind is 
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becoming unbalanced; I am breaking up. But I 
still say to you: thanks. I still say: I love you. 

Clairin. 

A telegram: 

Thursday. 

Am sorry — grieved. You must not be angry, 
m explain. Work hard. I wish that the great 
affection you have for me should be of benefit to 
you in everything; that it should give you courage, 
facility to work; otherwise I should think I had 
brought you misfortune. 

And a}x>ve all be reasonable, and I shall be very 
grateful to you. Tou know I have an idea for a 
picture for you, in which I will pose myself-Hseri- 
ously. m explain it to you. 

When shall I see you? 

Will you come to the theatre to-night at mid- 
night? We^ll walk home together and have a 
chat. Tour friend, Jeakne. 

On a leaf torn, from an album: 

Monday. 
Think of me, that I may have coinage — that I 
may be reasonable. So many things separate us 
that I must have confidence — that I must have a 
great belief in you so as to be good and patient. If 
you knew how little everything interests me that 
is not connected with you. Your gestures; your 
smiles; the touch of your hand; the frou-frou of 
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your skirts; all these little things fill my memory 
and make me happy when I am far from you, oh, 
so happy that I am surprised at it ! 

Dear friend, you were so heautiful this afternoon, 
so lily-like, in your white gown, as you lay with 
your eyes closed, lovely as a great pure flower. So 
beautiful and calm that I gazed on you in silence, 
in ecstasy; as one looks at all that is beautiful; as 
one admires the distant dreamed-of thing, the ideal 
and inaccessible thing; as one gazes with pleasure 
on a clear landscape. And then you opened your 
eyes, and suddenly life awoke in you; the tall pure 
flower blossomed, like a stream of limpid water, a 
pure rivulet, suddenly seen in the open fields. 

And although you are no longer before me, I 
still see you as you were then. I see you clearly, 
and I love you with all my strength, as one loves 
happiness — everything in the world. Claibin. 

P. S. Write me, will you ? 



On a visiting card: 

Tuesday. 

Work. 

jEANinC 



SECOND PART 

CHAPTER I 

They had spent all afternoon at the differ- 
ent libraries, seized by the fever for work, 
seeking information concerning a role that 
Jeanne was to create in an important histori- 
cal play. And now, as they were driving 
home in the early dusk of evening, they sat 
side by side in silence, made languorous and 
drowsy by the mild air. Suddenly, as they 
crossed the Place de la Concorde, Clairin 
exclaimed: 

" HeUo, there's Forge 1 " 

Jeanne started and turned around. Among 
the equipages and pedestrians, close by, a 
fair man with a pointed mustache was look- 
ing at her. She smiled at him and gave him 
a friendly wave of the hand. 

Forge raised his hat. He was an athletic- 
looking man, with a fine head and intelligent 
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eyes. Irresolute, he made a few steps toward 
Jeanne. His lips moved with words she did 
not hear. Then he suddenly changed his 
mind and continued on his way. 

The carriage rolled on. 

Clairin became lost in thought. He had 
noticed a sort of embarrassment between 
Jeanne and Forge. On seeing him she had 
grown pale and nervous. Her smiles and 
friendly nod had something forced and con- 
strained about them. Moreover, the cold and 
hostile look that Forge had given him was 
significant. 

He tried to learn something, and asked: 

"Is HE THE lilAN?" 

But her face remained unruffled. She 
simply shrugged her shoulders, and said 
quietly: 

" Oh, no, that's a very poor guess." 
Why did he remain silent ? Why did he 
still doubt, in spite of Jeanne's calm assur- 
ance and the sincere tone of her answer ? In 
him was implanted the belief that, mistress 
of herself, she did not tell him the truth, and 
that Forge was really the unknown, the mys- 
terious being whom she had loved, whom she 
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still loved after their rupture. His memory, 
moreover, helped to convince him. He re- 
called that he had often met the man at her 
house, and that, for the past month, he had 
ceased to see him. AVhy ? Then there were 
other little indications. One day a new dress 
that Jeanne wore had not pleased Forge. 
She never put it on again. A multitude of 
trifling incidents recurred to his memory to 
confirm his suspicions. But what convinced 
him above all was the instinctive antipathy 
he had felt from the first for the man. 

"I am sure he's the man," he persisted. 
" I guessed it merely from the look he gave 
me. It is one of those instantaneous intui- 
tions that do not lie." 

She did not answer, but gazed at him ab- 
stractedly. Then he spoke lower, so that the 
coachman could not overhear: 

" Be frank about it; tell me. What does 
it matter to y^ou if I do know, and I do so 
want to know, to be sure! It was he, wasn't 
it ? He's the man you loved before you loved 
me ? Speak! Can't you see how I'm suffer- 
ing?" 

She half turned round, slowl}^, and looked 
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at him With a surprisingly tranquil air, and 
in a calm, cold voice, 

'^ You are mistaken," she repeated, " he is 
not the one." 

When Clairin returned home about seven 
o'clock, Melanie handed him a card, say- 
ing: 

'*' This gentleman has been here for the last 
quarter of an hour; he's waiting in the 
studio." 

Clairin took the card and read: 

Jules Foegb. 

He remamed for a moment irresolute, the 
bit of pasteboard between his fingers, so sur- 
prised that he was stupefied. Then, by a 
sudden reaction, he felt relieved. Now, 
doubt was no longer possible. Forge was 
the man. 

15'ot even staying to remove his hat and 
coat, Clairin opened the studio door and en- 
tered. 

Forge was seated near a canvas which he 
was inspecting closely, and, in the half light 
that entered through the windows, his sil- 
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houette seemed indecisive, larger, more mas- 
sive, and exaggerated in breadth. Clairin 
saw only his back, and that seemed to breathe 
defiance and hostility. But, on hearing 
Clairin's step, he turned round, and the two 
men greeted one another with apparent cor- 
diality. 

'' Hello; how do you do? -' 

Forge had a pleasant, frank face and an un- 
affected manner. Yet behind his cordiality 
and good humor there seemed to be a hidden 
sorrow or grief. He spoke slowly, in a low, 
gentle voice: 

" I hope you wiU excuse this intrusion. I 
came to see you about that aquarelle you 
gave me. You remember, that * Entrance to 
a Public Ball.' Well, I gave it away to one 
of my friends who was anxious to have it, 
and I came to see if you had not something 
else that could replace it." 

Clairin did not answer at once. He un- 
derstood very well that this was but a pre- 
text, and that Forge had come there im- 
pelled by irresistible curiosity, after seeing 
him in Jeanne's carriage. And gradually it 

dawned upon him that this man was suffer- 
8 
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ing mentally, and that he still loved Jeanne. 
Although he had left her to go back to his 
family, he still had periods of weakness, and 
he was passing through one of these periods 
now. Clairin felt no hate, nor even anger, 
against the man. He was even compelled to 
restrain himself from yielding to the tempta- 
tion to speak to Forge about Jeanne, as man 
to man. He perceived that, mechanically, 
he had opened several portfolios, and was 
scattering his sketches all over the floor. He 
turned to Forge. 

^' Yes, I remember. I have just what you 
want, but it is not quite finished. If you are 
not in a hurry, you can have it. You will 
see; I think you will like it." 

And they thus stood looking at each other 
in silence, as if they were about to speak and 
say: 

^^ Let us dissimulate no longer. We are 
both here, face to face, to speak of the same 
woman. Let us speak of her. We both de- 
sire it and it Avill do us good." But they 
controlled themselves; their eyes alone be- 
traying their thoughts. Forge rose. 

" Very well, I count on you. I was very 
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mnch annoyed to have to part with your 
aquarelle. It was so thoroughly Parisian 
and well done.'^ 

Clairin took hiin to the door, and said: 
" Thanks, for having thought of me." 

At the door they again stopped a second 
to look at each other. Clairin said once 
more: 

" Thank you very much." 

Both understood that they must not shake 
hands. Each gave a polite, stiff bow, and 
Forge went away. 

It was evening in Jeanne's dressing-room 
at the theatre. She had dismissed her maid 
at Clairin's solicitation, and, lazily reclining 
in a large cane armchair, she waited for 
him to speak. In a comer, a basket of flow- 
ers, sent to her a few moments ago by a 
stranger, perfumed the air already vitiated 
by the powders and cosmetics. 

Clairin said nothing. He simply held out 
Forge's card. Jeanne took it and looked at 
it, trying to understand. 

"I have seen him," he explained. "He 
came to see me." 
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She started to her feet quickly, took his 
hand, and a.ked impatiently : 

"What did he say?" 

The spontaneousness of the movement, the 
ea^r interrogation, showed that she stiU 
loved Forge; and the conviction of it stabbed 
Clairin to the heart. He smiled sadly with 
an ah* of resignation. 

" You see, you still love him.'' 

She took his hand in hers, and pressed it a 
little. 

" No, you are mistaken. All is ended be- 
tween us." Then her voice grew hard, a 
cruel expression came over her face, and she 
laughed mockingly: 

" Ah, you do not know me! All is ended, 
I tell you. If he were here at my feet; if 
he were to offer me everything the world 
contains that I want, I would say to him : 
^Go and find some one else.' I play that 
scene every evening in the third act! No, 
it's all over, I assure you. Besides, when 
I saw him this afternoon I was thunder- 
struck at finding myself so cold and so 
indifferent, at feeling that he had so com- 
pletely passed out of my life." 
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Clairin remained silent. He understood 
perfectly well that she was exaggerating her 
strength from a feeling of pride, and that she 
was deceiving herself. He paced the little 
dressing-room, and, after a pause, spoke with 
apparent calm. 

" Do not try to deceive me or to deceive 
yourself. You love him. That is certain. 
Why not face the situation reasonably and 
logically ? Within fifteen days he will have 
won you back. It is inevitable. And then 
what will become of me ? Have you given 
that a thought? Oh! I speak calmly, and 
the situation appears to me simple enough. 
I shall have to choose between two courses of 
action: that of the boy who makes a noise 
throwing things about and attracting the 
attention of the neighbors, and that of 
the man who would defend himself, put 
himself between you both, and say to this 
man: 

" * I owe you no explanations and you owe 
me none. We love the same woman. You 
left her, but you come back and find me in 
possession. You wish to take her back, but 
I do not permit it. You will either desist 
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for fear of a scandal, or else we will fight 
like gentlemen.' " 

He looked at her. Beneath the electric 
lights she seemed to be smiling, bnt her look 
was distant and thoughtful. He drew near 
her. 

^'What are you thinking of? Do you 
hear what I say ? You are thinking of him. 
You see only him. You are only concerned 
about him." 

She said " No," but very feebly. Outside, 
doors were slamming; people were calling; a 
string of baUet dancers wa^ going up-stairs. 
Clairin persisted: 

"You love him. You are his body and 
soul. Don't you imagine I can see it? " 

"No," she murmured again. 

"Weary at her obstinacy, like one becomes 
weary at one's illness Avhen the suffering has 
been prolonged, he repeated savagely: 

" Yes, you do love him! You do! " 

Then she, in turn, lost her patience. She 
looked straight at him — a cold, heartless look, 
and more in a spirit of bravado than any- 
thing else, said: 

"Well, what if I do?" 



CHAPTER n 

" I TELL you that you are losing your time, 
my dear fellow. ' ' 

Bosel was teasing Clairin, whom he had 
run across at the door of the theatre. He 
was in full dress, and a white camellia deco- 
rated his buttonhole. The jovial expression 
on his face, his jaunty step and unclouded 
brow, all told of the man in good health who 
takes life easily and has no cares. Clairin, 
whom worries had somewhat embittered, 
began to find Eosel an encumbrance. 

Clairin was jealous of Rosel's influence with 
Jeanne. He could not be light-hearted and 
merry as he was, and every time he saw 
them laugh together at inanities he could not 
even understand, it made him feel as though 
he was a stranger to them. 

Jeanne looked up as they entered her loge 
and said, smiling: 

" Hello! my two lovers! " 
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The young and the old," said Clairin, 
maliciously. 

" That is precisely what is the trouble with 
you," retorted Eosel. ^^ It does not suffice 
to be young. You must know how to take 
advantage of youth. How's that, Jeanne ? " 

^^ Come, come," she said, " let the boy be." 
Then she added: 

" Do you know what we'll do ? I'll hurry 
up and dress and we'll go and have some fun 
somewhere— at the Moulin Rouge. Shall 
we?" 

"tJgh! The Moulin Rouge," grumbled 
Rosel, displaying little enthusiasm. 

"Yes, the Moulin Rouge," remarked 
Jeanne, " and if you don't want to go I will 
go alone with man petit Clairin." 

The pleasure which Clairin's eyes expressed 
at this threat did not escape Rosel's notice. 

"Ah! Ah! You'd be very pleased, 
wouldn't you, if I'd let you go alone with 
her ? But, really, it is kinder of me to stay, 
because you know she soon gets tired when 
she's with you. Don't seek for a tete-a-tfete, 
man cher. It will be unsuccessful." 

Clairin allowed himself to be teased with- 
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oat answering. He was watching Jeanne, 
who smiled on him in the mirror. This was 
the second time that evening she had shown 
herself amiable to him, and that was more 
than enough to dissipate his melancholy. 
Were she always as kind to him, there would 
be nothing more required to restore his peace 
of mind. He watched her, and his eyes lin- 
gered on her white neck, her bare arms so 
beautifully proportioned, her supple waist. 
He said to himself: *^ How I love her! How 
I love her! " And he listened to himself, 
astonished and ravished. "How I love 
her!" Charming mystery! Why did he 
love her? There were others just as beauti- 
ful, far more beautiful, just as amiable, just 
as intelligent; yet it was she alone whom he 
loved. He loved her self-willed mouth, her 
ever mobile expression, her supple and har- 
monious body, her graceful gestures; he 
loved everything about her. To-morrow, 
the unknown to-morrow, had no fears for 
him. Forge's silhouette, rising like a phan- 
tom before him, also left him unconcerned, 
because he was now morally convinced that 
he would conquer her by the very strength of 
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his love. Is not love a magnetic power, and 
cannot one heart hypnotize another, the 
more readily the more magnetism it yields ? 

As they drove to the Moulin Eouge, all 
three in the carriage, Bosel seated in the 
middle, his reverie still isolated him. Several 
times in the dark, Jeanne's little hand had 
brushed over his in a light caress. "She 
loves me too," he thought. They seemed 
like two lovers furtively exchanging signals 
behind the back of a too trustful husband. 

It was a gala night at the Moulin Rouge. 
The place was filled with lights and noise, 
loud conversation, and the strains of a string 
band. Jeanne was immediately recognized 
and created a sensation. Her name passed 
from mouth to mouth, and everybody turned 
their heads in her direction. The girls danc- 
ing stopped short, and came up to have a 
look at her, staring boldly, with an expres- 
sion of admiring curiosity, at the star whom 
each one of them envied; the celebrated star 
who made so much money, and whose pic- 
tures were pasted everywhere on the walls 
of Paris. 

Kosel remarked jocularly: 
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" See how fortunate you are to be with 
me; everybody is looking at us." 

But Jeanne would have willingly dispensed 
with the attention the people were giving her. 
She had thought she could come and have an 
evening's amusement at Montmartre, where 
she was bom and spent her happiest days, 
unnoticed, but all these eyes that now fol- 
lowed her intimidated her and made her ner- 
vous. The orchestra, happily, noisUy struck 
up a waltz, and the dancing was resumed, 
the couples whirUng giddily round and run- 
ning into each other at every other step. 
At one end of the hall, before a large mirror 
that lengthened the view of the hall, a frail- 
looking little woman was dancing a fancy 
step all alone. Every now and then an up- 
ward movement of her slender limbs revealed 
a glimpse of white lingerie. Clau-m stopped. 

^ * A good subject for a picture, ' ' said Jeanne. 

He had often thought of that when he 
came to this place, for he loved to mingle 
with the noisy crowd and pass a few hours 
there, after dinner, so his mind might be 
distracted and his nerves soothed. 

Meanwhile, as he remained there, screwing 
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np his eyes, as painters do, to judge of the 
value of the tones and lights, the slender- 
limbed dancer came up to him. 

" Can you tell me the time, monsieur? '' 

He took out his watch. 

" Half past twelve." 

She did not go away, however; she was 
lively and alert, with the expressive and 
wide-awake mask of the Parisian voyau. 
Clajrin looked for Jeanne, who had gone on 
with Bosel. They had made a tour of the 
ball-room and were about to repass him. 
The frail little woman said: 

" You probably do not come here often; I 
have not met you here before." 

Absent-minded, he replied: 

" On the contrary, I come here very fre- 
quently." 

" Would you mind if I stay in your com- 
pany a little while? " she asked. 

He looked at her funny little retroussd 
nose, her nay and rather sad-lookinir eyes, 
dm^y-looSng beneath their fringe of eye! 
lashes. She thought he consented, and took 
his arm. At that moment, Jeanne and Eosel 
passed again, and they began to laugh. 
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"Well, why donH you dance?" cried 
Eosel. " What are you waiting for ? We'll 
watch you." 

The orchestra attacked the first measures 
of a mazurka. Clairin, who could not dance, 
did not propose it, and felt embarrassed. 
Jeanne leaned toward Bosel and whispered 
something. He shook his head in refusal. 
She insisted, aloud: 

" Yes, do; go on. It'll be funny." 

Then he assented, and going toward the 
young woman and taking her from Clairin, 
he whirled her oflf to the centre of the ball- 
room. She skipped about, light of limb, and 
with an air of supreme indifference; he, in 
spite of his stoutness, twined about grace- 
f uUy, gUding on his toes, and visibly anxious 
to show off his dancing. They turned and 
turned, and mingled with the other couples, 
amongst whom they finally disappeared. 

"Let us go," suggested Jeanne, suddenly 
and gleefully. " What a face he will make 
when he can't find us." 

The idea enchanted Clairin. 

" Yes, by all means," he said. 

The boulevard seemed dark, after the 
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glare of the ballroom. ^^We^U walk a 
little/' said Jeanne. 

They walked down toward the Place 
Clichy, the carriage following them. Jeanne 
was greatly amused by her escapade, and 
Clairin very happy at being alone with her. 
He did not ask where they were going, and 
she did not know herself. Now, far from 
impertinent starers, she had r^ained her 
girl-like good himior. It was another Jeanne, 
a simple, girlish Jeanne, that had come to 
life in this scene of her childhood. A shop 
brilliantly lighted arrested her attention. It 
was a wine shop, with a showy display, and 
on seeing it she exclaimed: 

"Hellol Is that still open? OhI how 
often I used to go in there and eat fritters. 
I was so fond of them! We lived behind 
there, in the Eue Lepic, and, with a girl of 
my own age, we would go there Sundays 
and spend the sous that had been given us." 

She glanced into the interior, where sev- 
eral men were playing cards near the dilap- 
idated counter. Then she said suddenly: 

"Shall we go in?" 

In the little room at the back to which 
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they went, there was only a little old man, 
forgotten in a corner, and bent over a glass 
of absinthe that he seemed to be sniffing at. 
A single gas-jet was lighted, giving a yellow- 
ish glare that was reflected by the cracked 
mirrors. They sat down on a small conch 
whose springs creaked, and they became si- 
lent, and somewhat embarrassed in this place 
where the floor was littered with stamps of 
cigars and expectorations, and in which 
floated the smoke from pipes in the air 
vitiated by the syrups and spirits. An odd 
expression came over Jeanne's face, and she 
seemed disappointed. 

"A pint of Moet," said Clairin to the 
waiter, who looked at them with surprise, 
as he wiped the marble-topped table. Some 
one had been adding up figures on the mar- 
ble surface and they could not be rubbed 
out. 

The little old man, having drank his ab- 
sinthe, rose, passed by them without look- 
ing at them, and left the cafe. Jeanne re- 
mained silent, not experiencing, doubtless, 
as she had hoped to, the charm of a familiar 
place revisited. 
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''Of what are you thinking?'' asked 
Clairin. 

'' Of my first love affair, when I was 
seyenteen. It is a very amusing stoiy." 

"Seventeen?" echoed Clairin, already 
jealous. '' Some little shop clerk ? " 

" Not at all. Much more interesting than 
that." 

And recovering the use of her tongue, she 
became communicative, recalling one after 
the other her recollections of her girlhood: 

' ' He was a friend of my father, a bald little 
man of forty, and his name was Puech. 
At that time I was already a big girl with 
a brain stuffed with reading, and who, by 
turns, was enamoured with Loti and Sully 
Prudhomme. At night Avhen I left the shop, 
you should have seen how fast and straight 
I walked home, having already the dignity of 
a young woman, incapable moreover of doing 
things as others did, and already tormented 
by a vague desire for independence. Oh! I 
was a strange girl with my obstinacy, my 
caprices, my sudden submission, and sudden 
revolts against all that pleased or displeased 
me, delighted or shocked me! You know 
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when one begins to trot about in Paris, and 
when one is employed in a shop, one has 
already a little window opened on life. By 
a kind of artless precocity, therefore, I was 
capable of falling in love with any one, 
of loving him madly, of being unhappy at his 
disdain, happy at his attention, but appre- 
hensive of all the rest. It was probably due to 
this that I escaped the contaminating influ- 
ence of the shop, and the many temptations 
that beset me outside. This M. Puech often 
came to our house; he had bright little eyes 
like a ferret, and he was quick in motion and 
in speech, and always loquacious and good 
humored. Suddenly, I felt great sympathy 
for him. He made life appear like a contin- 
ual comedy; it was like being at the theatre 
for nothing, so inexhaustible were his powers 
of entertainment. 

" When he came the house seemed brighter; 
when he was away I felt bored. Yery soon 
I perceived that I was thinking of him a 
little too much. I repeated his jokes which 
I thought so amusing; and I even found my- 
self imitating him. Well, to make a long 

story short, M. Puech completely won my 
9 
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hearty and for some time I raved about him. 
I considered him adorned with every qual- 
ity. I made of him a god. His gayety, his 
good-humor, iiis ready wit, made him a su- 
perior being in my eyes. I used to say to 
myself: ' How fortunate a woman would be 
if she became his wife! ' Unfortunately, M. 
Puech noticed nothing. I was only a little 
girl to him. Could he possibly guess what 
passed in my little brain, what passed behind 
that little forehead which he kissed so pater- 
nally? He treated me like a child, whose 
caprices were of no consequence, and with 
whom one speaks of but trivial things— rib- 
bons and candy. That tortured me. I tried 
to find a way to make him understand. I 
used to repeat to myself: ^Will he never 
notice it ? Doesn't he want to see it ? ' And 
the more I tried to please him the less 
notice he took of it. Time passed. I, a tall, 
nervous, amorous girl; he in blissful igno- 
rance of the tempest he had unchained in my 
heart. One day, at the races, to which my 
father had taken me, Puech, who was with us, 
noticed a woman dressed in English style. He 
particulariy admired a hat she wore. You 
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can imagine how I tonnented my mother until 
she had bought similar things for me. But, 
when at last I put them on, a disappoint- 
ment awaited me. Puech was as blind as 
ever. How these little incidents come back 
to me no^r ! I had a pet dog, an intelligent 
little beast, full of fun. I can see Puech, 
each time he enters, taking it up by its col- 
lar, caressing it, saying those little affection- 
ate words that one says to pet animals, and 
then sending it to me, saying: ^ Go to your 
mistress, now.' That gave me an odd sensa- 
tion. A kind of correspondence seemed to 
be exchanged between us by means of this 
intermediary. It seemed to me that my dog 
was a little messenger, bringing me something 
from him ; that the words that he had so care- 
fully chosen, were addressed to me; and when 
I had retired at night, I became plunged into 
long reveries. One evening, after dinner, 
when we all were gathered in the dining- 
room, Puech, in pleasantry, cut a lock of hair 
from his temple and offered it to me. I pre- 
tended I did not want it, and threw it on 
the floor; then with my foot I took care to 
push it under the table. At night, when 
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my parents were asleep, I arose, and went 
to get it, and I kept it under mjr pillow for 
eight hours. It made me happy! But the 
funniest thing was that, the next morning, 
not knowing where to hide it, because my 
mother had a habit of going through my 
pockets, I folded it up in a piece of silver 
paper, and — it is so funny that I must laugh 
whenever I think of it — I swallowed it, mon 

He looked at her attentively, his face seri- 
ous. It did not seem a laughing matter to 
him; on the contrary, he thought it heroic. 

She spoke volubly, and with all the ex- 
pressiveness of her intelligent face. 

Beside her, on the table, the champagne 
was getting flat. She raised her veil to 
moisten her Ups with it; but she did not like 
it, and pushed the glass away from her. In 
the next room a coarse voice broke the si- 
lence: 

" I have the ace of clubs." 

Jeanne continued: 

"Finally, I could contain myself no 
longer. One Sunday I was alone with Puech, 
and I said to him bravely: *M. Puech, I 
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have a very serious declaration to make to 
you. I have loved you for the past six 
months. I am a serious, reasonable, and 
bright girl, and I am a good housekeeper. 
Will you be my husband ? ' He looked at 
me for a long time in astonishment; then 
he took my hands, patronizingly, and said: 
^My dear little Jeanne, I am old enough 
to be your father; just look at me well ; 
I have no hair left. I should make a queer 
husband for such a fine girl as you are.' 
Then seeing that my eyes were full of tears, 
and understanding that I was sincere, and 
that his refusal pained me, he promised, to 
console me, that he would think it over. At 
twenty, he said, I should be a grown woman, 
and then we could speak of it again. Then I 
begged him not to tell my parents and to keep 
my secret, and he swore not to breathe a 
word to a living soul. Only, in the evening, 
at dinner, when I saw my father at table, I 
knew immediately, from his expression, and 
the severe look he gave me, and at the awk- 
ward silence that followed, that Puech had 
told him." 
She lapsed into silence. The chatter of 
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ike card-players was again audible, and the 
waiter, after having shown himself for a 
moment at the door, disappeared. She re- 
mained silent for a moment. Then, with a 
little gesture, she went on: 

" How odd life is! Do you know why I 
told you all this ? Do you know who Puech 
is ? Ton would be greatly surprised. ' ' 

She looked at him; and he did not ques- 
tion her, because, suddenly, he guessed the 
answer. He recalled their first entrance into 
that little room, and the old man who was 
sniffing his absinthe. He remembered that, 
directly she caught sight of him, a peculiar 
expression had come over Jeanne^s face, and 
that it was only after he had left that she 
had become talkative and voluble. He said 
to her: 

" That old man was Puech ? " 

She simply said: 

"How odd life is!" 

And in the silence that followed, they both 
grew pensive. 



CHAPTEE III 

Claimn now saw Jeanne constantly. In 
the afternoons he met her in the Bois, and 
she would get out of her carriage and take a 
walk with him. They knew of a delightful 
spot where a little stream wound its way be- 
tween two grassy slopes, and there, on the 
border of that limpid rivulet, skirt with 
shrubs that overhung it and seemed to be 
drinking the crystal water, they found soli- 
tude. There they could speak to each other, 
say those trifling tender nothings which all 
lovers delight in. The birds sang, the insects 
hummed, and through the curtain of thick 
foliage that concealed them from the curiosity 
of the vulgar, could be seen the constant 
stream of equipages in the Allee des Acacias. 
From time to time mischievous boys, wander- 
ing through the wood, would come upon 
them suddenly, and grin significantly. 

These were exquisite moments for Clairin. 
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At these times he felt that Jeanne, freed from 
all constraint, far from all those eyes that 
knew her, was nearer to him. Then they 
would stroll along, brushed by the overhang- 
ing branches, finding amusement in every 
trifling thing — an oddly-twisted tree, a piece 
of rock, a growing plant. 

In the evening he went to fetch her at the 
theatre, and they left together. Formerly 
she had scarcely troubled to remove her 
*^ make-up '' before leaving. He noticed that 
now she removed the rouge from her cheeks, 
and this little detail pleased him, because he 
knew that if she went to this trouble it was 
so she could embrace him better later. 

He entered her coup6, and the evening 
being fine, she ordered the coachman to 
drive down the Champs Elys6es. As the 
coup6 rolled smoothly along, Clairin came 
closer to her, drew her to him, and, his arm 
around her neck, his head on her breast, he 
spoke to her softly; and she, without reply- 
ing, touched his forehead with warm, exqui- 
site little kisses. 



CHAPTER IV 

Yet, one day, when he presented himself 
at her house, he was surprised at the hesitat- 
ing manner of the man-servant. 

" I do not know if madam is home. I will 
see." 

One can always tell by the manner of the 
servants how friendly their masters are to 
one, and Clairin, at the man's embarrassed 
attitude, felt that he was in disfavor. What 
could have happened ? He asked himself this 
question as he entered the parlor. He went 
to the window which overlooked the Tuiler- 
ies and gazed down on the garden absent- 
mindedly. One o'clock struck, and Jeanne 
sent him word to wait, as she was taking 
her lunch. Why did she not receive him 
inmiediately in the dining-room instead of 
treating him like a stranger ? 

But the door soon opened, and she ap- 
peared, attired in a white, loose-fitting wrap- 
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per. She gave him her hand with a very 
friendly gesture. 

" Good morning! " 

She sat down among her cushions, malcing 
a place for him at her side. His face was 
sulky. She noticed it, and asked: 

" Come, what's the matter now ? '' 

And, as his eyes were filling with tears, 
she became impatient. 

"Ohl Don't be childish. This is not the 
time!" 

Then he understood that their little walks 
by the side of the rivulet, those moments of 
amorous tenderness, were gone, and that she 
was now another woman. He controlled 
himself, determined to show himself strong. 
Besides, she did not beat about the bush. 
She said simply: 

^^ Let us be serious. Forge has been walk- 
ing in the Tuileries beneath my windows. I 
caught sight of him " 

He rose, making an effort not to appear 
affected. To deceive her as to his real state 
of mind, he picked up a paper that had fallen 
to the floor, folded it carefully, and replied 
calmly: 
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"That had to come." 

There was a silence. She looked at him, 
feeUsg qnite sure that his calmness was 
forced, and she explained in a tranquil voice: 

" Ton understand, it were perhaps better 
that I should see him. I want our rupture 
to be done in a nice way. There is no reason 
why we should not remain friends.'' 

Clairin was still very calm. He drew a 
cigarette from his case, struck a match, and 
said: 

"May I smoke?" 

After a few puffs, he said deliberately: 

"Oh! Ton owe no one an apology. Ton 
love him still, that is clear. And he Avill 
take you back, that is inevitable. Eemem- 
ber what I said to you one evening in your 
dressing-room. It is singular, but when I 
came here just now, I had an intuition that 
he had come between us, that he was sepa- 
rating us." 

Stretched out on her cushions, Jeanne made 
a languid motion that signified: "What do 
you expect? I have done what I could!" 
She remained pensive a few moments, and 
then said: 
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" There was perhaps one way of escapmg 
him " 

He understood. 

" Yes, there was one way, perhaps." 

Then she said: 

" Tell me what it is. I want to see if we 
thought the same thing." 

She smiled at the thought that he had 
guessed. Somewhat embarrassed, he leaned 
down and whispered : 

" Ton must give yourself to me." 

Jeanne continued to smile, without an- 
swering, and then slowly rose, looking very 
tail and stately in her white robe. She was 
very attractive, dressed in that way, and 
seemed like a tall lily. She walked across 
the room as far as the chimney place, leaned 
against the mantel, and looked at herself in 
the glass. Then, as if speaking to herself, 
she said: 

'' Women want to be understood, man cher. 
If they do not speak it is often because they 
feel that it would be speaking to the deaf." 

What did she mean ? Clairin was close to 
her, and, putting his arm around her waist, 
he felt how supple and yielding it was. 
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Then, holding her before him, looking 
straight at her, with an air of supplication, 
he said: 

^^ Listen, there is still time. Let us go, I 
don't know where — anywhere, so long as it 
shelters our love. Oh ! go away with me — 
forget him. Look at me-I am yomig. 
There are no obstacles between us, and no- 
thing can separate us. Try " 

She smiled indTilgently, and said to him in 
her calm, clear voice: 

^^You are a child! Does a woman give 
herself just to try ? " 

He felt she was right. 

" It is true," he said. " I am mad." 

And he went to the window and pressed his 
brow against the glass, looking down on the 
street. When he turned round, he saw that 
Jeanne was seated at her little desk, reading 
letters and making ready to answer them 
without further busying herself with him. 
He discreetly took his hat and gloves, and 
approached her: 

*^Well,rilgo; I don't wish to disturb you." 

She gave a graceful little pout, her letters 
in her hand. 
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I'm going out too." 

And, inexplicably changed, she immedi- 
ately added : 

"Tou'U see if I am not good. Where 
shall I meet you? At the Louvre, in an 
hour? Now, go." 

She arrived at about three o'clock. He 
had already been waiting for half an hour, 
impatient and uneasy, in the midst of the 
busy crowd that passed before him. He 
feared she would not come. At last he saw 
her get out of her carriage, pretty and stylish 
in her new summer gown, and he went 
quickly up to her. He felt so happy at the 
thought that she was about to yield, and 
give herself to hun, that his heart beat vio- 
lently. He could not speak. They went 
through the vast shops and left by an- 
other door. 

"We'U go first to my dressmaker," she 
said. 

He followed her without answering; she 
turned her head toward him and said kindly: 

" Did I make you wait long ? " 

Furtively he took her hand, only finding 
this simple gesture to thank her, to express 
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his gratitude. She ahnost had to scold 
him. 

" Will you behave yourself ? " 

They got into the victoria. Close to her 
now, he looked at her with eyes of love, eyes 
expressing ecstasy. She felt his look, divined 
its expression of tenderness, and her face re- 
flected her own happiness. So it was done; 
she had consented to be his, only perhaps to 
meet with the same anguish, the same suflfer- 
ing, if ever he ceased loving her. As these 
thoughts were passing through her mind, 
Clairin whispered in her ear: 

" You are so good to me, I adore you! " 

She smiled at him with that exquisitely 
thoughtful air that she assumed at times. 
And they spoke no more, relapsing into a 
silence that was very sweet. They were in 
the Avenue de I'Op^ra, in the sun. Jeanne 
opened her sunshade. But a sudden start 
went through her, her face changed color, 
and became white. That man who had just 
passed, those eyes that were fixed on hers, 
that blond head which she had seen in a 
rapid vision, that straw hat already lost to 
view amidst the turnouts, was Forge. It 
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was always Forge whom she met in her 
path, everywhere she went, reminding her of 
him, precisely at those moments when she 
was trying most to forget hun, to escape 
him, to try and love another. Forge was 
ever present, as if, sure of his power over 
her, he defied her to kill her love for him. 
She closed her sunshade nervously, and, in 
spite of her efforts, she seemed so agitated 
that Clairin understood that a struggle was 
raging inside her. He had seen nothing, and 
so asked: 

"What troubles you? Is anything the 
matter?" 

She started, as if awakening from a dream, 
and, recovering her self-possession, repUed: 

" No, nothing; nothing at all." 

He did not insist, although he did not un- 
derstand, and, in the silence that followed 
again, there was now a feeling of embarrass- 
ment. Jeanne smiled no more, her lips 
were compressed and her face was gloomy 
and almost hard. All at once, she changed 
her mind. 

" We will not go to the dressmaker. She 
can wait." 
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Clairin thought she had come back to him, 
that he had resumed possession of her again, 
and he gently touched her arm. 

^* Then send the carriage away." 

His tone was beseeching and coaxing, and 
he waited for her to say yes. But Jeanne 
looked at him as if surprised, already far 
away from him, and her eyes were so cold 
that his hope feU. 

To the coachman she simply said: 

" We will go home," 
10 



OHAPTEE V 

^^ It is a telegram," said Melanie. 
He took the despatch, tore it open, and 
read: 

'* Cher Ami, I am going to Meulan for a few days' 
rest. I am taking with me my little cousin, who is 
on his vacation. Bosel is coming too. Will you 
join us? We take the train to-morrow morning.'^ 

Jeannb. 

He at once ran to her house and found her 
in her wrapper, kneeling amid a mass of 
manuscripts, books, and papers, in which her 
hands were plunged. On the tables, chairs, 
and even on the piano, there were large 
bundles of papers with which she was filling 
a large valise open before her; and every- 
where was seen the disorder of a hurried 
departure. When he entered Jeanne was 
wildly searching for a lost page, and she 
impatiently struck the floor with her hand. 
She cried out to him: 
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"Hello, it's youl Help me, will you? I 
need page four; look a little for page 
four." 

He sat down near her, on the floor, and 
plunged his hands into the mass of manu- 
scripts. All the doors were wide open, show- 
ing all the rooms. The chambermaid came 
and went. 

" Will madam take her serge dress ? " 

Jeanne, who had not yet found the missing 
page, sent her away, saying crossly: 

"Let me be! We Avill see about that 
presently.'' 

And she abused Clairin, too: 

"Ifo, let them be; you don't know what 
to do. You'll mix them all up." 

She finished by finding the page on the 
very spot where she was seated, and her good 
humor at once returned. 

" You know to-night is the last perform- 
ance. I am not going to be in the new piece, 
so I am taking advantage of it to get awaj'-. 
Now, tell me, am I not nice to have thought 
of you?-' 

" But I know no one there. It will look 
strange," he objected. 
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Without answering, she handed him a 
bound package. 

'' On the chair beside you." 

And suddenly, looking up at him: 

^' Foolish man. Every j^ear I take some 
one with me like that, en gargony 

They came near each other; their hands 
touched, but Jeanne remained serious, and 
while he looked at her with a longing to play 
and romp childishly, she, busied with her 
preparations, threw the bundles about, seek- 
ing through the heap of scattered leaves. 

"What a lot there are, eh?" she cried. 
" All those are roles, vnon cher. You know 
I am going to star, next season, and I have 
to study all those." 

She was seized by the fever of work which 
always unsexed her and made her face pale, 
her eyes bright, her hands active. 

" Don't forget to remind me to take them 
along," she ordered. " Put this on one side, 
and that, too. Come, stir yourself." 

And Clairin looked at her, dumb, happy at 
her decision, happy to go, feeling that he 
would have her nearer to him, all to himself, 
when away in the country, far from the in- 
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fluences that opposed him here, far from 
the public, far from Forge, far from every- 
body. 

"Can you row?" she asked. "We will 
get a small boat. The Seine passes in front of 
my property, and it is as if it belonged to me. ' ' 

It was arranged that they should meet the 
following morning at the Saint-Lazare sta- 
tion in time to catch the half -past Dine train. 
They were all in advance of the time. Clairin 
at nine o'clock, found them already there, 
busy weighing Jeanne's little cousin on a 
weighmg machine. Jeanne was in good 
spuits, laughing at everything, and not even 
resenting the curious glances of the other 
passengers y,ho recognized her. 

"Your turn now," she said to Clairin. 
"Get up there!" 

And when the indicator had marked his 
weight, she pretended to be surprised that he 
weighed no more than her little cousin. And 
she teased him about it, while he was very 
serious and embarrassed by the presence of 
strangers. 

"A perfect child," she laughed. "A 
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bundle of feathers. You'll have to eat more, 
do you know 1" 

They had a compartment to themselves 
— ^reserved for her by the station master. 
Jeanne began teasing Bosel, who was serious, 
and whom she accused of affectation. The 
truth was, that having guessed the plans 
of the lovers, he was a little jealous without 
admitting it. Then turning to Clairin, she 
said: 

" And you don't look-very happy either." 

There was an expression of gratitude in the 
very gentle smile that half parted his lips. 

" On the contrary," he said, "I am very 
happy." 

It was nearly noon when they arrived. The 
gardener had been sent to meet them, and 
was waiting for them at the station with a 
small pony chaise. Jeanne preferred to walk, 
so as to stretch her legs, and they started off 
along the green country lanes. The day was 
a superb one. Twelve o'clock chimed from 
the belfry as they passed the quaint village 
church and turned into the main road, and 
suddenly they came in sight of the house. 

It was a pretty place, its exterior suggest- 
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ing a Swiss chalet, and its grounds, laid out 
with care, stretched down as far as the banks 
of the Seine. 

At the gate, a man dressed in a white linen 
suit was standing. As they came in sight he 
cried: 

" Look! Here they are! " 

A stout elderly woman appeared. She 
was simply dressed, and wore a large-brimmed 
straw hat that protected her face from the 
sun. Jeanne threw her arms around her neck, 
kissed the man, and then introduced them: 

"A friend of mine, M. Clairin — my 
mother, my uncle." 

The uncle smiled, patted the collegian's 
cheeks, and asked him how much he had 
learned. He was a widower, and had only 
this child, whose board Jeanne paid every 
month, while he himself, since his wife's 
death, looked after his niece's property. At 
once at ease, he carried off the two men, 
showing them about the place. He had laid 
out the lawns, planted the trees, built the 
stables, and he was proud of it. He walked 
in front of them, pointing out the house, the 
grounds, the little island that lay on the other 
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side of the Seine; and he gave them figures, 
telling them that it was all worth to-day over 
one hundred and fifty thousand francs, but 
had not cost half that. ^^And it's all 
Jeanne's in the bargain," he added. 

Meanwhile Jeanne had been taking off her 
things. She cried to them from the house: 

"You have not seen my room; come up- 
stairs." 

They left the uncle and rejoined her on the 
little stairway draped with bright fabrics. 
The house inside looked bright and cheerful, 
full of sunshine and gayety. Her room was 
furnished in delicate green, a very pale, soft 
green. Jeanne opened the windows, from 
which one conmianded a beautiful view of 
the country. 

" There, is not this nice? " 

As far as the eye could reach the country 
stretched, cut in two by the winding Seine, 
whose smooth and briUiant surface, like a 
sheet of steel, was flecked by sleepy islands. 
Fields succeeded fields, fading away in the 
distance in a mist of reddish vapor. A 
sensation of perfect peace lay over every- 
thing. As he leaned over Jeanne so as to 
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see better, Clairin put his hand on hers, as 
he had often done before; but this time Rosei 
noticed the movement and said maliciously : 
" Mind you don't fall, mon cher.'*^ 
Jeanne, surprised, turned around and 
looked at Clairin. 

" Why, what is the matter ? " 
* ^ Nothing, ' ' he said. ^ ^ I nearly f eU. ' ' 
But this restraint oppressed him. He saw 
that Eosel was jealous, and he wondered, 
uneasily, if this was going to be another 
obstacle. 



CHAPTER VI 

When they had finished lunch, Jeanne 
threw down her napkin, and went out on the 
terrace where the large roUer-blind cast a 
cool shadow. The garden and the air itself 
were trembling with life; through the open 
lattice- work the vines ran in and out like 
veins, turning toward the sun their still green 
grapes. The large lawn seemed as soft as 
plush, dotted with daisies, and scattered with 
little flowers, and all about was the humming 
of the insects hidden in the grass, the flight 
of birds through the clear sky — all the vibra- 
tions, colors, perfumes, of the country in 
spring-time. 

Jeanne called to Clairin: 

" Come with me down to the beach." 

They left Eosel talking with the uncle and 
smoking a cigar, and the little cousin practis- 
ing the piano, and hastened away. They 
had taken with them large, broad-brimmed 
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hats that flapped up and down as they ran, 
and they both felt so light-hearted that they 
ran themselves out of breath, descending at 
the top of their speed the little narrow paths 
which led from the paddock. Jeanne felt at 
ease in her loose-fitting cotton gown, tied 
simply around her waist by a thin cord, and 
he noticed how supple and young she looked. 
They came to a small boat-house on the river 
bank, where the skiflf and oars were kept. 
The place was seldom visited, and the rusty 
key grated as they turned it. 

" That's where you'll sleep to-night," she 
said. 

They found themselves in a pleasant room 
hung with flowered chintz, making of it an 
attractive guest's room, and with a window 
that served as a frame for a vista of trees. 
The oars were somewhere under the bed, and 
they began to search for them, going down 
on all fours, teasing each other. Clairin had 
never been so happy in his life. No one was 
there to annoj^ them. He could drink in the 
kisses from her mouth without danger of 
being observed. He took the oars on his 
shoulder, climbed down the narrow wooden 
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stairway leading to the water, and unmoored 
the lightest of the three skiffs. 

" I will steer," she said as she got in. 

He poshed off, and the boat's head turned 
with the tide. 

The water was calm and blue, and spangled 
with gleams of light, and on the rippling 
surface was vaguely reflected the vegetation 
of the banks. They glided slowly along in a 
peaceful silence in which only the light rip- 
pling of the cleft waters could be heard, as 
well as the soft regular splash of the dip- 
ping oars. 

" What a beautiful day! " said Jeanne. 

Clairin remained silent, his sotd serene, his 
eyes contemplative. She suggested: 

"If you like, we'll land on the island; it 
must be delightful beneath the great trees." 

" How good you are! " he said simply. 

He looked so happy that she felt a sensa- 
tion of pride at her power over him. Kever 
before had she been loved so absolutely. This 
Imowledge immediately saddened her, and 
she thought of Forge with painful regret. 
Why was it not he who was with her, now ? 
How often had he not also murmured : 
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" How good you are! " How often had she 
not seen him happy when with her? Not as 
completely, perhaps, because he never ceased 
to be raanlv, even in his moments of weak- 
ness, and she had never felt him to be entirely 
hers, belonging to her, ready for any mad. 
ness like this fair Clairin. No, she was un- 
just. Had he not waited for her five years? 
Once even he had resolved to leave every- 
thing, to break every tie, to live with her; 
she had refused. And now he was far from 
her, and all was over between them. Of 
what sort of clay, then, were these men made 
who trembled with fever and stammered 
with passion as long as she refused their love, 
and who abandoned her heartlessly when she 
had given herself ? 

They landed, moored their boat, and 
walked toward the big trees. The trunks 
were covered with a velvety moss, and 
the leaves of last autumn were strewed at 
their feet; everywhere a wealth of vege- 
tation sprang from the soil, spreading over 
everything a tangle of verdure; and the 
island, uninhabited, and overgrown with 
trackless bramble, had the superb and 
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proud appearance of a savage and primitiYO 
land. 

Jeanne watched dairin as he walked be- 
fore her, beating down a passage amcrngst 
the tall ondergrowth, and she thought: 
^^How like Forge he is! less robust, but 
blond like he is, and those light eyes, humid 
with t^idemess! " 

Why did she love the absent one wh^i this 
man offered himself? Was he not younger 
and without ties? They were now walking 
on ground that was more practicable, and 
Clairin took her arm, not daring to take her 
round the waist. She noticed his hesitation 
and it confirmed her first impression of him 
— ^he was too gentle; too timid; without will 
power or energy. Women like brutal men; 
such a one as was Forge at times. This man 
was like a giri, who could only look at her, 
press her hand, and weep. 

^^He is effeminate," she said to herself; 
and suddenly, in a fit of frankness, she 
blurted out: 

*^Why are you so docile? I wish you 
would assert yourself more. I believe I 
could really love you then." 
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These remarks, and others in a like strain 
that followed, caused him consternation. 
What did she wish him to do ? Did it not 
satisfy her to be loved with a love like that 
of a faithful dog? If she had asked him to 
elevate himself, to win success, money, 
artistic fame, he would have understood. 
But she asked him to assert himself. That 
he could not understand. 

They stopped at the foot of a great tree. 

*^We shall be comfortable here," she 
said. 

They stretched themselves out on the grass, 
under the shadow of the trees. It was like 
being on a soft carpet, and they both declared 
they were comfortable. Leaning her two 
elbows on the ground and supporting her 
head between her hands, Jeanne asked non- 
chalantly : 

" Did you ever love any other women be- 
fore you loved me ? " 

" You know I have not," he replied. 

But she was stiU inquisitive. She wanted 
to know if he had lived as most men live or 
if he had been chaste. Then he told her he 
had loved a model for some time, a beauti- 
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ful girl) but whose coarse language rather 
shocked him. 

The confession embarrassed him, however. 
He drew nearer, and, pressing his lips to hers, 
felt her mouth hwnid and cold like a freshly 
plucked berry. And as he lingered over the 
embrace, there passed through him a strange, 
mysterious thriU. 

Jeanne's head fell back on his arm, her 
eyes turned dreamily upward to the blue 
sky, glimpses of which were seen through 
the canopy of foliage. Both were silent, but 
finally she said: 

^* Do you know, I dreamed of Puech last 
night. Was it not strange ? When I think 
that to-day I might have been Madam Puech. 
Can you picture me as Madam Puech? I 
should never have gone on the stage; I 
shouldn't have known you, and we shouldn't 

be here now." 

She stopped, seeing that Clairin was quite 
close to her and that his face was nearly 
touching hers. 

"I love youl I love you! " he said ar- 
dently. 

He clasped her arms passionately, trying 
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to reach her mouth. She, very calmly, and 
ahnost without an effort, resisted, and kept 
out of his reach. 

"What's the matter?" she asked with 
affected surprise. 

"I love you! I love you!" he repeated 
feverishly. And he rapidly seized a plant 
that was in his way, and broke it; a white 
sap ran from it, resembUng milk. He had 
released Jeanne, but she did not draw back. 
She had no wish to run away from him. A 
smile of defiance was on her lips. Then he 
drew near her again, and put his arm around 
her waist. With her elbow, she prevented 
him from getting any closer. He felt her 
warm breath on his cheek. 

"I love you! I love you!" he repeated 
with ever-increasing passion. 

For a moment they looked at each other. 

Jeanne looked very pretty, overheated as she 

was from the struggle. Her hair was all 

dishevelled, and she was panting. Then, 

suddenly, he succeeded in reaching her 

mouth, where he fastened his burning lips. 

That was the end. A prolonged shiver ran 

through her frame. A low moan escaped 
11 
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from her lips. He knew that he had won 
her. 

And while in the tall grass the insects 
hummed and the birds warbled and the flow- 
ers under the kiss of the warm sunbeams 
opened wide their petals, and all nature sang 
of the joy of life, Jeanne and Clairin were 
dead to the world, friends, and duty — ^for- 
getful of all save their ecstasy. 



CHAPTER Vn 

They were not able to celebrate their wed- 
ding on the morrow as they had planned. 

They had made grand projects, dreamed of 
spending eight days of love in this beautiful 
country spot, where they were at home. 

Alas ! all these plans were upset by a 
telegram which recalled Jeanne to Paris. 
The new play was a failure and the old bill 
had been revived for the balance of the sea- 
son. She had scarcely had one day's liberty, 
and now she had to go back to work. 

Clairin now noticed that Eosel hardlj'' 
spoke to hira, but maintained a chilly, polite 
demeanor. The evening they had returned 
from the island, he had been struck by his 
singular look. He felt that Rosel guessed 
the truth and now saw in him, Clairin, an 
irreconcilable adversar3\ But what did he 
care ? The time for anxiety was past. Was 
he not loved, happy, and full of confidence in 
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the future ? And during the entire railway 
journey back he paid scant attention to Bosel, 
affecting indifference, and permitting him to 
forestall him in paying attention to Jeanne. 
She was already preoccupied with her work, 
and argued certain questions concerning it 
with Bosel, finally asking him to bring her 
the manuscript that very night so she might 
settle several points upon which they dis- 
agreed. And when they arrived in Paris, 
she drove away with him, consoUng Clairin, 
who was left behind, by a smile, and the 
whispered question: 

" WiU you come and see me to-mor- 
row?'' 

On the morrow she was absent, having 
gone out with Eosel, and she had left word 
that she would not be back to dinner. This 
depressed Clairin. He began to feel a little 
uneasy. However, he calmed his anxiety as 
best he could, and did not go that evening to 
see her at the theatre. Two days had passed 
and he did not hear from her. On the third 
day he could contain himself no longer, and 
he hastened to the Kue de EivolL 

In answer to his query, the man-servant 
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said in a tone of hesitation that exasperated 
Clairin: 

** I do not know if madam is in/' 

He entered the parlor, and noticed BosePs 
hat on a chair. In the adjoining room he 
heard them talking. Soon the door opened 
and Eosel put oat his head. 

"Ho\y are you? Will you wait a mo- 
ment ? She is dressing. ' ' 

Then he closed the door. Clairin thought 
it was a joke and opened it. Jeanne was 
sitting Jfore the iSror doing her hair, 
and in her corset, as she usually was in 
her dressing-room at the theatre. Clairin 
was going toward her with outstretched 
hand, when Eosel planted himself before 
him. 

*^ I must ask you not to enter Mademoiselle 
Saulier's bedchamber. '^ 

He spoke coldly and severeh% just as one 
chides a child. The blood rushed to Clairin's 
face in anger. He said stifflj^: 

*' Oh! excuse me, but may I ask what you 
are doing here ? " 

He advanced farther into the room, but 
again Eosel barred his way, repeating : 
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" I must insist on your withdrawing from 
mademoiselle's bedchamber." 

Jeanne said nothing. She went on crimp- 
ing her hair, and her silence seemed a tacit 
approval of EosePs action. It suddenly 
dawned on Clairin that he was unwelcome 
and, disconcerted, he drew back. But as 
Eosel was about to close the door on him, it 
seemed to him too idiotic to yield so easily, 
and he burst out: 

' ' You'll do me the pleasure to leave that 
door alone. Monsieur. Tou have no author- 
ity here. I do not recognize that you have 
the right to speak to me as you have done! " 

Bosel maintained his placid exterior. 
Shrugging his shoulders, he said: 

" What a boy you are! " 

" Tou insolent puppy! " cried Clairin, now 
beside himself , ^^'U " 

He advanced threateningly, and Rosel, 
too, seemed about to lose his patience. 
Jeanne now intervened, a bored expression 

on her fax^e. 

'' Dear me, M. Clairin's getting danger- 
ous! Are we to have scenes in my house, 
now?" 
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Clairin Stammered: 

" Am I in the wrong? " 

" I won't have any scenes in my house," 
she said, impatiently. "I do not want ill- 
bred people around me — people who open 
doors that are closed to them. I am weary 
of aU these childish scenes. Once I don't 
mind, but it soon becomes tiresome." 

Clairin's face betokened blank astonish- 
ment. He hesitated a moment, stiU hoping 
that it was a joke, and that she would say 
with a smile: "Oh! how the silly boy was 
taken in! " But she proceeded with her toi- 
let, looking very angry. Then he took his 
hat, overwhelmed by the injustice of it all, 
and detesting Jeanne at that moment with 
all his heart. She followed him as far as the 
door, and gave him her hand: 

"Another time try and be more reason- 
able." 

The door closed, and he found himself 
standing stupidly in the hall. Suddenly he 
was seized by a feverish desire to ring, to 
make them open and to ask her pardon. He 
could not go away like this. It seemed to 
him he was about to lose her, and that all 
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was over between than. Thai, as he went 
down the stairs, he thought it over more 
calmlj, and came to the oondosion that he 
had walked into a trap prepared for him be- 
forehand, in cmler that she might rid hersdf 
of him. He sought a reason for it, bat could 
find none. On reaching the street, he looked 
up several times at the dosed windows, but 
could see no one. Then he went away, feel- 
ing a great void in his heart, and very, very 
unhappy. 

Several days passed, and he still felt resent- 
ment toward Jeanne. But he could not re- 
sist wandering in the Tuileries; and it was 
there, one afternoon, that he learned the ex- 
planation of her behavior. He was about to 
enter the broad path that ran parallel with 
the Eue de Eivoli, when his attention was 
attracted to a couple walking some distance 
ahead. The woman had Jeanne's figure and 
the man resembled Forge. The sight caused 
him a violent shock. His heart seemed to 
have leaped into his throat and to be chok- 
ing him. His limbs trembling, he hastened 
after them to make sure. Jeanne carried a 
white parasol, with which she kept tapping 
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her gown, and Forge was talking calmly, 
twirling his cane. They strolled slowly 
along close to each other, evidently friends 
once more, and as if nothing had ever parted 
them. Clairin stopped, so utterly overcome 
that he was without force to protest, so sud- 
denly unstrung that he tottered like a drunk- 
en man. His mind became a blank; his heart 
seemed to have stopped beating. But as the 
couple arrived at the end of the path, and 
turned to retrace their steps, he felt a sense 
of shame at their seeing his weakness. With 
an effort he recovered himself and left the 
gardens. 

He walked aimlessly, crossing the busy 
streets regardless of the carriages which 
nearly ran over him. Xow Jeanne's attitude 
and EoseVs behavior were explained. It was 
Eosel, doubtless, who had brought them to- 
gether again, preferring to see Jeanne re- 
turn to Forge than fall into another's arms, 
so long as the new lover could not be himself. 
But how could Jeanne have gone back to 
Forge so soon after having given herself to 
him — Clairin ? He did not understand, hav- 
ing little knowledge of that eternal enigma — 
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Woman. In his mind arose the image of the 
little island on the Seine, the warm spring 
day, the humming of the insects, the moments 
of supreme bliss he had enjoyed. That was 
all over now. 

**I will forget her," he said, resolutely; 
"I must." 

And he made an effort to walk with a 
calmer step, like a man without cares; but 
he felt as if all the joy had gone out of his 
life, as if he had nothing more to do in it. 
Thoughts of suicide crossed his mind; then 
anger took possession of him; 

'' She gave herself to me; she is mine. I 
will not let myself be cheated out of her." 

He did not notice that he contradicted 
himself, or that he had decided to forget her 
a moment before. She had given herself to 
him. She was his wife before God. That 
seemed to him sacred. At that moment, as 
he accompanied his words with a violent 
gesture, some sparrows that were nibbling 
crumbs on the pavement flew away, and as 
his eyes followed them for a long time in the 
air, their flight reminded him of his lost joy. 



CHAPTER Vni 

He stayed home, shut up in his studio; 
visible to no one. A profound sadness and 
feeling of abandonment paralyzed his hand 
for work, and, as he looked around him at 
the walls of his studio, he wondered how he 
could have been happy in this large, gloomy 
room that seemed to imprison him from the 
life outside. Everything looked deformed 
and miserable. A wooden horse limped, a 
piece of tapestry at the door hung in ragged 
folds, the covering of a chair was unravelling 
from use. There was dust on the cornices 
and on the white frames, and there were 
splashes of colors on the floor. A tattered 
working-coat, placed on a chair, and the 
palette and scattei'ed brushes seemed to hun 
ridiculous. What good liad they done him ? 
Did he even know how to paint, and how 
could he have felt joy at putting on canvas 
persons who were not straight, houses that 
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were awry, and landscapes that lacked atmos- 
phere ? What childishness 1 

The day was in its decline. It was rain- 
ing outside, and on the other side of the 
bay windows heavy clouds obscured still 
more the darkening sky. It seemed to him 
he had entered into an eternal night; that 
henceforth he would never see the sun rise 
again or enjoy the smile of woman. And 
as this picture of desolation grew upon his 
mind, tears of anguish gushed from his eyes. 
His head was burning, and his temples 
throbbed feverishly. He went and plunged 
his head into water, and thus refreshed, be- 
came calmer. He called Melanie to light the 
lamp. When it was lit he felt more manly. 
" One must forget," he said to himself, and 
at the same moment his sorrow returned, 
together with the crushing sensation of his 
utter loneliness. 

But later on, after having dined, doubts 
assailed him again. What if he were alarmed 
without reason? Had not Jeanne one day 
said to him, speaking of Forge: "I don't 
want any scandal about our rupture. I want 
to part good friends"? Perhaps they had 
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met in the Tuileries for that very purpose. 
He seized upon this hope as a drowning man 
on a straw. A moment later, however, he 
reproached himself for seeking a pretext for 
running to see her at the theatre, and he 
vowed silently that he would not go. He 
had promised himself, after long deliberation, 
not to see her again, because he felt he could 
not trust himself in her presence. But what 
were all his determinations in the presence of 
his tortured passion! He could not endure 
this uncertainty; it were better to see her 
and know the worst. With this he quickly 
put on his hat and left the house. Half an 
hour later he was in her dressing-room at the 
theatre. 

When he saw Jeanne again with her shoul- 
ders and arms bare, and saw her smile as she 
gave him her hand as if nothing had come 
between them, he felt how deeply he loved 
her. 

" What news ? " she asked. 

He looked at her in silence, finding noth- 
ing to say; then suddenly he burst out: 

"I saw you in the Tuileries with Forge 
to-day." 
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She laid aside her mask, noticing that his 
pale face showed traces of suffering. 

" Yes, I want to speak to you," she said. 
"Wait until we get home. I wiU ex- 
plain." 

Keither spoke, and Clairin's look was full 
of anxiety. In the carriaire, as they drove 
along, she did not reply to hb qnestions. be- 
cause she foresaw that he would be violent 
when he knew that he had nothing more to 
hope for and that all was ended. 

Finally when they found themselves alone 
in her boudoir, he turned to her and said: 

"WeU?" 

He said it impatiently and in a voice that 
trembled slightly in spite of his desire to be 
firm; he safd it as an invalid would, who, 
feeling himself about to die, bravely asks the 
physician to hide nothing from him. She 
looked at him and he read pity in her eyes. 

"Well?" he repeated. 

It was such a simple thing that Jeanne had 
to tell him; why could she not find a word 
to express it ? She would have liked to tem- 
porize, to employ some roundabout means, 
even to lie. But it was not in her nature to 
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dissimulate^ and, taking a sudden decision, 
she said, quickly : 

*'Tes — ^he and I met. That was inevita- 
ble, was it not? We were alone, and — he 
has come back to me. He still loves me. 
There, that's aU! " 

Clairin controlled himself so as to remain 
calm, and he grasped his cane so nervously 
that he hurt his fingers. 

*' Nothing more ? " he asked. 

"No; that is aU." 

With a great effort to keep from trem- 
bling and to appear manly, he said: 

" And me, what becomes of me? " 

She hesitated, and then said in a low tone: 

"I do not know." 

" You must teU me all," he said. " Tou 
have seen Forge again. He loves you and 
you love him. And what about me ? " 

Jeanne gave a little gesture, half pity, half 
impatience. 

"What can I say?" 

Then he took her by the arms, and, look- 
ing her straight in the face, said firmly : 

" Ton are my wife; you have not the right 
to go back to him." 
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That appeared so childish to her that she 
simply shrugged her shoulders. He still 
tried to control himself: 

"Come," he said, "let us reason it out. 
When it pleased this man to leave you, you 
came to me. You looked on me as some one 
who could console you and make you for- 
get. Now that he returns to you, you say 
to me : ^ Go ; I have no further use for you, ' 
and I must keep silent, and go. What does 
it matter to you that I suffer and that my 
life will henceforth be void ? But suppose 
I do not consent? Suppose I put myself 
between both of you and assert my rights ? 
I am justified in defending myself." 

He was silent for a moment. She cast 
down her eyes, deep in study of the design of 
the flowered carpet. He repeated: 

"I should be justified — ^perfectly justi- 
fied." 

This assertion of his rights overwhelmed 
her. It was his right to interfere ; it was his 
right to defend himself, because at all times, 
two men who loved the same woman, always 
battled for possession of her. The day that 
Forge had chosen between his duty to his 
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family and his passion, he had sacrificed his 
love to his peace of mind. Jeanne, after 
his departure, had voluntarily permitted 
Clairin to pay her attention, and she had 
accepted the love he offered her. And now 
that Forge had returned to her, he found an 
obstacle between them. He, Clairin, was 
there protesting: " Excuse me, you cannot 
leave me like that. It is too late." 
Clairin went on, becoming animated: 
" So you thought it easy to get rid of me, 
to say to me: ' You are but an understudy; 
you must give up your part.' DidyoureaUy 
believe I would consent ? Do you think me 
such a weak fool as that? You are mis- 
taken. I will not and I cannot — ^because I 
love you madly, because I love you with my 
whole being, and if I am discarded, there is 
no more light left in the world, no more hap- 
piness; all is darkness and desolation. Ah! 
the very thought turns my brain. Take 
care ! You have not the right to play with 
my heart; you have not the right to rob me 
of all the joy there was in my life." 
He went on, at times incoherent. She let 

him speak, knowing well that he would soon 
13 
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quiet down of his own accord, and that she 
would again control him. When finally he 
stopped, she took his hand, bent toward him, 
and said gently: 

'' I knew that you would act like a boy; I 
knew that you would not understand that I 
pitied you, and tried to love you. I expected 
this violence in return for my kindness. Go 
on, make a noise, do me all the injury you 
can. I knew it would end like that." 

From the distance, through the trees, came 
the strains of distant violins. Soothed by 
this music, Clairin felt that he was weaken- 
ing already. Jeanne's voice, close to his ear, 
was so gentle, and the pressure of her hand 
so agitated him, that he stammered: 

"What must I do? What do you want 
me to do?" 

Then, putting her arm around his neck, 
she spoke to him as to a child whom one 
tries to console. 

" I want you to be reasonable, to remain 
my friend. I want you to be strong, and 
work." 

The violins played on, and their dreamy, 
sensuous music enveloped them both with its 
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caressing waves, and added to the charm of 
the moment. And as Clairin's eyes turned 
toward the windows Jeanne saw they looked 
more gentle now and resigned and sad, like 
those of a dog when it divines that it is 
about to be drowned. She continued spealv- 
ing to him, and her voice became supplicat- 
ing: 

^' Oh, Clairin, dear friend, be generous! I 
will be a sister to you, and confide in you 
and love you. I assure you that the other 
love is but a shadow ; it rests on little that is 
real and sincere. Let me look on you as the 
one steadfast friend on whom I can always 
rely. I will help you to cure yourself; I will 
help you to work, and I will be always de- 
voted to your interests. You know one can- 
not entirdy put out of one's heart a man one 
has loved wnith all one's heart. During the 
past few weeks I have not been myself; I 
have been living another life; every day I 
have wept an ocean of tears. You do not 
wish me to be unhappy, so have pity on me. 
^TTien I saw him to-day, my first thought 
was to upbraid him, but when he looked at 
me I felt that I could do nothing, that I was 
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powerless. Oh! be generous; you see how I 
entreat you." 

She became silent. His face was so drawn 
that she took his hands and kissed them, while 
he stammered, his courage exhausted: 

"You are cruel; I never harmed you. I 
have never harmed any one. Oh, why do you 
make me suffer ? It is atrocious! " 

Then he suddenly felt ashamed at display- 
ing so much weakness before a woman. He 
withdrew himself from her clasp and rose. 
He tried to smile, but his smile was sad, and 
his voice, in spite of himself, trembled. 

*' Very well, I wiU do as you wish. It is 
all over. I am strong now. AU is ended 
between us. I felt a little pain, but it is 
past. I am all right now. " 

He was breaking his own heart, sacrificing 
himself so she might be happy. She was 
much moved, and throwing her arms round 
his neck caressingly, she drew his head on 
her bosom and said soothingly: 

^' There, like a sister! " 



CHAPTER IX 

He would remain silent, and efface him- 
self. He had promised. It was sufficient to 
him that she had asked him in her gentle 
voice and beseeching eyes. As Jeanne had 
deceived herself, thinking that a new love 
could make her forget the old, he would for- 
get her promises and her kisses, and would 
permit her to return to Forge so she might 
be happy. 

So many on whom everything smiles go 
through life unconscious that they are happy. 
He himself was evidently bom to suffer. If 
Jeanne had taken his heart, virgin and spot- 
less, it was so that she might kneel before it, 
use it as an altar before which she could 
weep for the absent. And Clairin's love, 
tender, ecstatic, and religious, had been like 
one of those tiny flames that burn gently in 
the lofty gloom of a church, in the profound 
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peace of holy places; flames that can be ex- 
tinguished by a sigh. 

When Clairin went out the following mom- 
mg his ideas were more lucid. He decided 
to be strong and to forget. Henceforth he 
would have no love for anything but his 
work. That never deceived him. It gave 
him consolation, health, equilibrium, and 
strength. How wrong he had been the pre- 
vious evening to doubt his strength when 
alone in the large empty studio in front of 
his canvases! Now he was going to apply 
himself to the work he had planned out, and 
would And in it solace and f orgetfulness. 

"Yes! I will be a man; I will not let 
my life be thrown away because of this 
misery.^' 

Were there not other and more crushing 
sorrows in life? His thought went back to 
the day when he had lost his mother. That 
day he had believed there was no more hap- 
piness left for him. Yet since then he had 
known joys, and on many occasions life 
had seemed beautiful to him. How one 
forgets! 
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One day during one of his aimless wander- 
ings through the Paris streets he perceived 
that he had come near Forge's house, and the 
idea suddenly occurred to him to go and see 
him. He did not weigh the probable con- 
sequences of such a visit. It seemed to him 
only proper. He would say to him: 

'' I come to you in good will. Tou should 
be ignorant of nothing, and it is proper that 
we understand each other. I make no re- 
criminations, I accede. But before I step out 
of her life, I want to ask you to be good to 
her, to love her; I ask this so there may be 
no reason for me to hate you." And before 
leaving he would add: " Give me your hand; 
here is mine." 

Forge's apartment was filled with the noisy 
laughter of children. It breathed an atmos- 
phere of peace and comfort, like the home 
of a happy and prosperous man. Forge had 
just risen, and he soon entered the library, 
into which Clairin had been ushered. Face 
to face with his rival, Clairin at once felt how 
stupid his visit was, and an embarrassing 
silence followed. For a few moments both 
men looked at each other without speaking; 
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then Forge, with aa air of suppressed annoy- 
ance, said: 

" Please take a seaf 

Another silence followed until the embar- 
rassment of both became painful. Forge was 
waiting for Clairin to begin, and Clairin felt 
himself becoming more hostile every minute. 
The man who lived amid this happiness, 
blessed with those sweet children and a lov- 
ing wife, was worse than a scoundrel to 
destroy the joy of another man less fortu- 
nate than he. It seemed unjust. Finally 
he said nervously : 

** You know why I have come ? '' 

"Kindly speak less loudly/' interrupted 
Forge impatiently, with a glance toward the 
open door. 

Clairin took no notice of his irritation, and 
continued in a voice that was almost aggres- 
sive: 

" I have come to speak to you frankly, be- 
cause it is necessary. We love the same 
woman.'' 

Forge rose. 

" I do not wish to listen," he said with a 
wave of his hand. " You speak in a tone 
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that I cannot tolerate. I am not compelled 
to render you an account of my actions. 
They do not concern you." 

Clairin also rose. He was very pale and 
his hands trembled. 

* ' You are wrong to assume this attitude. 
I came here as a friend. '^ 

"I do not 'wish to discuss the matter," 
said Forge, very irritably. " I consented to 
see you because I thought you were reason- 
able, but I see you are not. Henceforth you 
will kindly leave me in peace, if you do not 
wish to put me to the necessity of chastising 
you as one does an unruly boy." 

Clairin's face flushed up and his fists 
clenched. He forgot all his resolutions. He 
hated this man now with all his soul. 
Scarcely able to speak from emotion, he 
said: 

" And I command you to cease your atten- 
tions to Jeanne. If not, I warn you that I 
wiU give you your choice between a public 
scandal and a duel! " 

They stood facing each other angrily, 
ready to come to blows. But the door sud- 
denly opened, and two blond-haired children 
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entered and ran up to kiss their father, laugh- 
ing. The two men drew back without a 
word. On seeing a stranger with their father, 
the children understood that they must not 
remain, and at once withdrew. 

Clairin turned to go. But before he left, 
he repeated in a low tone: 

" I give you my word of honor that unless 
you cease your attentions to Jeanne, you can 
choose between a scandal and a meeting." 



CHAPTER X 

Jeai^e went out for a drive at one o'clock. 
Clairin, who was on watch beneath the ar- 
cades, saw her enter her coup6, and he took 
a cab and followed her. They reached the 
Place de la Concorde, and followed the quays 
under the trees in the direction of Auteuil. 
It was a glorious day, and the Seine was 
dotted by white sails and the little steam- 
boats. The coupe drove on rapidly, and 
Clairin kept it constantly in view. Jeanne 
was going to meet Forge; he felt sure of that. 

When she reached the Auteuil station, 
Jeanne alighted, and sent her coachman 
back. Clairin also got out of his cab and 
dismissed it. She walked along the boule- 
vard, turned into a street, he walking as far 
behind as he could, for fear that she might 
turn around and recognize him. Then, sud- 
denly, she disappeared from view, without 
his being able to tell into what house she had 
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gone. And as he remained there, not daring 
to advance, thinking he would see her reap- 
pear, he thought he recognized Forge's figure 
in the distance. Instinctively he hid under a 
doorway, his heart beating violently. The 
man approached, his face becoming plainer 
as he advanced. It was certainly Forge. 
He walked rapidly, and suddenly disappeared 
beneath the same doorway that Jeanne had 
entered. Clairin stood for a moment as if 
petrified. He knew it must be, yet he had 
gone on hoping against hope. This indeed 
was the end. As he walked on he was sur- 
prised how calm and resolute he was. His 
course was clearly marked, and he did not 
recoil from it. He recalled what he had said 
to Forge: "If you continue your attentions 
to Jeanne I will give you your choice be- 
tween a scandal and a meeting." He would 
keep his word. 

At the Vari6t6s, that evening, Forge was 
seated with his wife in a box. Clairin was 
in an orchestra stall and, during the entire 
first act, did not let his eyes wander from 
the man he was going to insult publicly. 
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He felt perfectly calm. lie faced this solu- 
tion with relief, being one of those nervous 
people whom suffering depresses but action 
relieves. For four months he had been 
played with, but it was a dangerous game, 
as he would show. It was as logical as the 
kick of a horse that has been exasperated, 
as the scratch of a cat that has been teased, 
as the explosion of a pistol that has been 
carelessly handled. Every action in life 
has its reaction; and revolt, revenge, and 
hate are among the consequences entailed 
on those who have engendered pain or fos- 
tered sorrow. 

For four months Clairin had lived in a state 
of mental torture, and now, on emerging 
from that period of depression in which he 
had lost control of himself, he felt his present 
decision was an imperative necessity and a 
reUef to his weary brain. It seemed to him 
that at last he had regained possession of 
himself, since he was going at last to act like 
a man. 

The curtain fell. He followed the crowd 
of bright-hued gowns and dress suits to the 
foyer. It was there, beneath the glare of 
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the electric lights, that they would meet. 
Foige was purchasing some bonbons for his 
wife, who had stopped further on to speak 
to a friend. Clairin approached him, and, 
touching his arm, said: 

" May I have a word with you? " 

He spoke briefly and imperiously. Forge 
turned, and they looked at each other fix- 
edly. The crowd around them jostled them, 
so they stepped a little to one side. 

"Choose," said Clairin in a low tone. 
" I will either thrash you now with my cane 
before aU these people, or, if you prefer to 
avoid the scandal, you must consent to a 
meeting.'' 

Erect, and with his box of candy in his 
hand. Forge smiled scornfully. Compared 
with his robust figure, Clairin looked as frail 
as a girL An expression of pity came over 
his rival's face as he replied: 

" You can't expect me to answer such non- 
sense." 

A gentleman hurrying to get back to his 
seat passed between them, hastily excusing 
himself. In a comer three ladies were 
watching them. 
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"Mind," repeated Clairin fiercely, "I'll 
do as I say." 

And as Forge merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders disdainfully and passed on he said aloud 

and in a firm voice: 

"So be it." 

He went to the cloak room and asked for 
his cane. Then he went and posted himself 
in the foyer. Everybody was hastening back 
to their seats for the second act, and among 
the crowd was Forge, with his wife. He 
was conversing calmly and eating a sweet- 
meat. Suddenly he saw, several steps away, 
Clairin's pale face, almost livid with its 
glittering ej^es looking like balls of fire, 
and, noting his determined air and the cane 
clutched between his feverish fingers, Forge 
thought of the expos6, of the explanations 
that would have to follow. As Clairin ad- 
vanced, and was about to raise his arm, he 
passed by him, saying in an undertone: 

" Very well, I am at your service." 



CHAPTER XI 

They were to fight with pistols in a suit- 
able spot near Chatou. 

For a whole day Clairin spent his time 
looking for seconds. De Yerles, of whom he 
had thought first, was absent from Paris. 
Other friends, on whom he counted, also 
failed him. He searched through districts 
that he had never before visited, climbing 
stairways on which he lost his breath, and 
which he descended disappointed. Finally, 
at eveniug, he encountered two studio ac- 
quaintances who declared themselves satis- 
fied with the fable he had invented, and 
agreed to be his seconds. 

Throughout the exciting time which had 
intervened since his challenge to Forge, his 
mind had been remarkably free from fever- 
ishness and his nerves were quiet. This was 
a serious moment in his life; he knew that. 
Yet he felt no regrets. Had not life, such as 
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he saw it henceforth, become intolerable to 
him ? He had nothing to lose, since he had 
no more hopes, and he could not be more un- 
happy than he was already. From now on, 
whatever would happen would be for him a 
deliverance. Never having fought before, 
he could not foresee a bloodless duel. He 
thought he would either kill Forge or Forge 
would kill him. That seemed but logical. 

They started for the rendezvous next morn- 
ing in a landau. The weather was threaten- 
ing. It had rained the night before and the 
roads were heavy. During the drive, Clairin 
remained silent, without impatience, feeling 
as if in a trance. His seconds talked in a 
low, funeral-like whisi:)er that seemed to fore- 
shadow the tragic end. When they arrived 
at Chatou the sky was so threatening that 
one said to the other: 

" We must make haste before it rains.'' 

The words shocked Clairin. They must 
make haste! Did they think, then, that it 
was play, as they spoke of it so lightly, or 
else were they in a hurry to see a man die ? 

The place selected was a lonely and peace- 
ful spot at the entrance of a little wood. 
13 
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Forge was already on the ground with his 
friends, one of whom stood motionless, his 
arms crossed, listening to the other, who was 
speaking rapidly and twisting his moustache. 
As the two groups approached, Clairin's 
seconds advised him not to speak to his ad- 
versary. The counsel was useless, as he had 
no desire to do so, and he kept aloof during 
the preliminaries. The grass was damp and 
gave him a chill. A long shiver ran up his 
back, and he walked about to keep warm. 

He thought, ** Suppose I am killed?" 
At that moment life appeared to him very 
empty and sad. The threatening weather, 
the depressing surroundings, made a fitting 
frame for his thoughts. Then Jeanne's image 
rose before him. How he had loved her! 
How he still loved her! The slightest details 
recurred to him. How adorable she was 
when she gently kissed his hair and his fore- 
head. Her laughter stiU rang in his ears 
and he felt himself becoming so unstrung 
that, to retain his courage, he forced himself 
to turn round to the seconds, who were now 
occupied in loading the weapons. How long 
all these preparations for death were! 
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Then he began to think again. Was there 
not an odor of death in the air ? Had not 
nature herself put on mourning? " He will 
kill me," he said to himself. "I hardly 
know how to hold a pistol," and then he im- 
mediately thought: " So much the worse; it 
is for her sake that I am going." His death 
should prove his great love. When the heart 
is empty, must not the body fall ? He turned 
again. *^ At last! " he exclaimed, on seeing 
that all was ready. 

He allowed his seconds to place him in 
position. Facing him, twenty steps away, 
was Forge, standing motionless. Clairin re- 
gained some of his self-possession and said to 
himself resolutely: "I will not miss him." 
But he felt horribly nervous. A trembling 
he could not control shook his entire frame. 

All around them was a circle of seemingly 
impassable trees which also formed a vault 
over them, and from each leaf of which fell 
drops of rain. Clairin felt one of his seconds 
raise the coUar of his coat in order to hide 
his white shirt, which would otherwise have 
served as a mark. There was a brief pause, 
and then some one clapped his hands and 
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began to count: "One, two, three." In- 
stinctively Clairin lowered his pistol and 
fired. The two reports sounded as one. 
That was all; there was a vibration in the 
air, and then silence fell. Clairin was sur- 
prised to find that both he and Forge were 
still facing each other. He had not even heard 
the whistle of the bullets. 

Clairin completely dazed, did not move. 
His seconds hastened up to him. It was 
over, they said. They must go. Then he 
came to his senses. This derisive comedy 
revolted him; he had come to kill Forge or 
be killed by him. What was the sense of 
this masquerade, this make-believe duel? It 
was impossible to let the thing drop in this 
fashion; they must begin over again. Were 
the pistoLs loaded even ? And he was seized 
by an infinite desolation that made him 
long to cry out. iNow his animosity against 
Forge must cease. He must abandon Jeanne 
to him, and he himself must go on living 
alone. The ram now began to fall again, a 
fine, penetrating drizzle. 

They reached the landau, and took their 
places. His seconds chatted and joked^ glad 
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to be freed from their restraict. Their good- 
humor pained Clairin. He felt that his life 
was daik^ than ever. Dejected, he sank back 
in his comer, not speaking a word, watching 
the snborbs as they slipped by beneatJi the 
weeping sky. 



CHAPTER Xn 

All the shutters of Jeanne's empty apart- 
ments were closed. July had began and she 
had gone to Menlan for a rest and to forget 
the scenes that had tried her so severely. 

Clairin, still inconsolable, wandered at 
times in the Tuileries. The days seemed very 
empty, long, and interminable to him. He 
had ceased thinking of his sorrow. He pre- 
ferred to live in a sort of semi-consciousness, 
and he wandered about as in a trance, notic- 
ing nothing and nobody. 

Formerly when he had suffered too much 
he was able to weep in his solitude and thus 
find comfort. He could not do that now, 
and he felt languid and nerveless, without 
even hostility to those who had wronged 
him. He no longer bowed to the people 
he knew, and his sole hope was that night 
should quickly come so he might return home 
and find oblivion in sleep. 

Two months passed. By degrees he re- 
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sumed his regular life. He entered upon his 
convalescence. The terror of isolation, the 
heavy oppressiveness, had disappeared. He 
had gradually recovered his brain power, his 
thoughts, the free exercise of his intelligence. 
It seemed to him that he had begun a new 
Hfe. A new faith was bom in him, faith in 
his will-power and in his work. 

At first during his wanderings he often 
came to spots that they had visited together, 
or would see in the distance some woman 
who resembled Jeanne, and when this hap- 
pened his dejection and mental torture re- 
turned. One day he could contain himself 
no longer. A mad desire to see her, made 
him start one fine morning for Vilennes. 
Arrived there, he hired a boat and, rowing 
very slowly down the stream, he descended 
as far as Meulan. He saw once more the 
island which had witnessed their love. The 
fragile skiff was stiU moored in front of the 
property, and he saw the little stairway, and 
the house and the paddock. 

Greatly affected, he landed to let his gaze 
linger there, on the spot where he had tasted 
of the greatest joy this world can offer. It 
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was about ten o'clock in the morning. In 
the house all was quiet, nobody being visible. 
One of the horses came up to the barrier of the 
paddock, looked at him in astonishment, and 
galloped away with a neigh. Then, fearful 
of being surprised, ready to run if any one 
came, he remained there, thinking that Jeanne 
would perhaps show herself at a window. 
But no one appeared, and he went and gath- 
ered a flower, a red geranium, which he 
kissed and laid on the bench. She would 
certainly find it when she came there. Then 
he returned to Paris. 

He now stopped going out, remaining shut 
up in his studio. He felt he needed com- 
panionship, and he wrote to De Yerles a long 
pathetic letter. De Yerles did not answer. 
Doubtless he was away. But the silence 
pained him, and increased his feeling of 
abandonment, and slowly he came to the 
conclusion that he would have to cure him- 
self without assistance from any one; that he 
could count on nobody, and he applied him- 
self to his Avork with greater eagerness than 
ever before. That was the only friend, the 
only solace. 
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Gradually his eyes grew accustomed again 
to the sight of his n^lected canvases, and 
the use of his brashes did not appear to him 
so useless. Work gave him an object in life. 
He resumed feebly at first, as one would be- 
gin to walk on recovering from an illness, and 
he found in his labor something that soothed 
and quieted him. One day he found himself 
pamting a country scene— a clearing in a 
wood — and he was dumbfounded at recogniz- 
ing in it the secluded spot in the island near 
Chatou, where they had sat that memora- 
ble afternoon. Then a desire for activity 
came over him. He transformed his stu- 
dio, arranged the furniture differently, and 
painted large frescoes on the wall. He passed 
days on a ladder, watching his brush run on, 
inventing odd designs, confusions of flowers 
on mingled stems, profusions of petals and of 
leaves in which were mingled pale and bright 
tones. 

October came. The theatres reopened. 
He had not seen Jeanne again, and he won- 
dered what his attitude should be if he met 
her by accident. The old fever had com- 
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pletely subsided. He felt calm now; his 
heart was at peace, and when he thought of 
her it was with kindness. His past suffering 
seemed like a dream. Kow he felt almost 
happy, contented with the pleasure his work 
gave him. And he began to go out, accept- 
ing invitations to musicales given by painter 
friends. 

It was at one of these gatherings that they 
met. Jeanne, surrounded by a crowd of ar- 
tists, was reciting a short poem, an exqui- 
site and pathetic bit, which some one ac- 
companied at the piano with mysterious soft 
music. He saw her as soon as he entered, 
and stopped to listen. The poem described 
the agony of a young girl whose lover has 
abandoned her, and Jeanne was interpreting 
it with all the wonderful art she possessed. 
Never had Olairin seen her rise to such 
heights. Her voice, so human and tender, 
expressed every phase of the young girl's 
passion and misery, and brought out all the 
beauty of the lines. A thrill ran through 
the audience, and a burst of applause greeted 
her as she turned to go back to her seat. 

Clairin was standing immediately behind 
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her, and, as she turned to r^ain her seat, 
she afanost stumbled orer him. 

" Why, how do you do? *' she ezdaimed, 
a pleased and surprised expression coming 
over her face, and yet in a tone that would 
little lead a stranger to guess what they had 
onoe been to each other. 

Clairin held out his hand. He had long 
dreaded this meeting, and now that it had 
come he was surprised how perfectly calm he 
felt. This tall, pale, red-haired woman was 
certainly the same woman he had loved, the 
same woman who had been the cause of all 
his suffering, and yet he now met her face to 
face, for the first time since his duel with 
Forge, and felt no anger against her. 

" How have you been ? " she asked, kindly. 

" Oh, very well," he answered, carelessly. 

Then they moved away and passed into a 
smaller adjoining room which was empty. 
Making him sit near her Jeanne, said: 

^^And what are you doing nowadays? 
Are you working; are you happy? '' 

The twinge of an old pain went through 
him, but it was only momentary. He recov- 
ered his self-possession, determined to show 
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her that he had r^ained his manhood. Dur- 
ing their conversation one of the studs in his 
shirt-bosom became unfastened and she ar- 
ranged it for him, her head bent over close 
to his, as in the old days. He shut his eyes. 

" You look well," she said. "You look 
better now that you are not so amorous." 

He twisted his moustache, and his lips 
twitched. Then looking at her calmly, he 
replied: 

" No; it is true, I am no longer amorous." 

" You are right," she answered. " It was 
foUy." 

She did not speak of Forge, for which he 
was grateful to her. But suddenly she 
exclaimed: 

" Tell me, didn't you row down to Meulan 
one morning ? It must have been you. The 
servant recognized you." 

He turned pale, as if it were only the 
evening before. So she knew that. He 
had thought no one knew. He at once im- 
agined how they must have laughed at him 
on seeing him pluck that flower and lay it on 
the bench. He said gravely : 

"Yes; it is true, I went there. I could 
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not resist. I was insane! I went like a thief 
and hid myself, trying to catch a glimpse of 
you. Oh! It all seems so long ago, that I 
can speak of it now like a man who is no 
longer in pain and who can calmly admowl- 
edge a past weakness." 

He spoke tranquffly , without passion or re- 
sentment in his tone, and he did not look at 
her. He seemed as if he were reading from 
some invisible book suspended in the ah-. 
She was surprised at his cahnness, at finding 
that he had succeeded in forgetting the 
past. 

" So you work hard now? " she said. 

"Yes," he replied. "I wort a good 
deal. That, I have found, is the only true 
friend a man has." 

An ironical smile hovered on her lips. Did 
she not believe him ? She took his hand. 

^^lam glad to hear that," she said, gravely. 
" It pleases me to know you are happy." 

And as she rose to go back to the other 
room where the men were calling for her, 
she stretched out her hand and asked wist- 
fuUy: 

Are we still good friends? " 



a 
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^^ I shall never forget you," replied Clairin, 
gravely. 

That night when he reached his lonely 
bachelor apartment he sat for honrs in 
silence before his open window. The half 
moon was high in the sky, and its myste- 
rious rays cast on the street below and the 
surrounding buildings a ghost-like penumbra. 
He understood fully now that all was over, 
and that he had seen her for the last time. 
Of all his faith, of all the impassioned ardor 
of his first love, there remained nothing now 
but a memory. And as the eastern ekj be- 
gan to lighten, heralding the approach of the 
new day, he felt as though Forge's bullet had 
really killed him and that a new life awaited 
him, a life of work and achievement. 
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